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Jacobsen Balanced 
Horizontal Picking 
Table Screen 
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installed above 
storage bins. 
Modern steel 

| Tipple for 

| Shaft Operation. 
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Washington 
Gas Coal 
Company, 


| Penna. 


Complete Modern Coal Mining Plants ---- 
Coal Tipples - Screening and Storage Plants 


COAL DOCKS 
Material Elevating and Conveying Plants 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc. 


Engineers and Constructors 
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“The 


The 
Trigger | 
Test | 


ie emergencies, for man or machine, instant action is what counts. 
Both must be “quick on the trigger” to save the situation. 


| AND the Waughoist stands this “trigger test.” It responds instantly 

| to the slightest touch of the operator’s hand and can be instantly re- 
versed at full speed without injury to the mechanism—a thing impos- 
| 


. . . 
sible with ordinary machines. 


| 

| IT’S “quick on the trigger” and yet there is no surer, steadier, stronger 
| lifter and puller to be found anywhere. In fact, the Waughoist is in- 
| dispensable wherever great power, prompt action and safety are im- 
| portant considerations. 
| WE will be glad to quote you prices when you write us today for a | 
| Waughoist bulletin. 


©. 
Denver, Colorado 
San Francisco Los Angeles Joplin Lima New York Melbourne 
Seranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Johannesburg 
El Paso Duluth Salt Lake City Butte Birmingham Mexico City 
Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited 
Sole Agents in Canada 


Toronto, Ont. Cobalt, Ont. Nelson, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 
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The american cyanamid Company» 

511 Fifth 
New York Citys» \ 
Gentlemen . 


Replyins to your inquiry of recent date regarding results 


obtained py tne use of Aero prand cyanide qin our mille 
We are pleased to ve able %° aavise you that Fe nave satisfied 


ourselves tnat tnis cyanide gives exactly the same nevarurercet results 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


‘“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 


% 
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Goodman Type MSE 
Locomotive With 
Electric Reel 


Our Service Follows 
Our Product 


Here’s a Locomotive that Carries its 
Own “Trolley Wire’’—1000 Feet of It 


It Is Not Necessary To String Trolley Wire Where 
You Don’t Want It 


This trolley locomotive is equipped with a reel of electric cable, 
which enables it to work a thousand feet away from the trolley 
wire on the main drift, or other fixed source of current supply. 


The reel pays out the cable as the locomotive goes in with the 
empties, and rewinds it as the locomotive returns with the loads. 


SEND FOR BOOK 222 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


For Every Type of Mine Work 


STEAM UP 
TO 1000 H.P. 


ELECTRIC 
IN ANY SIZE 


It is not any one feature, but the excellence of the design, material and 


workmanship in every part of the Hoist, that gives the LIDGERWOOD 
MINE HOISTS 


Speed --- Safety --- Economy 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleyeland Detroit Charleston,W. Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 


] 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


WIRE = 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
| auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Quret— Clean — Smooth Running 


More Durable — Better Arrangement 


Lower Upkeep 


Electric Hoists Working over Acid, Steam and Vapors must have 
reliable drives, which do not deteriorate while standing. 
Communicate with our users as to the results of our service. 


~ 


Go... 

ATLANTA,GA),702 Candler Bldg. Earl E.Scott& Co. \ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 413 3rd St,S. Strang: Scott Mig.Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 1402 Lexington Bldg. CANADA, Jones AG lasco, Regis’d. 
BOSTON MASS. Milk Street. MONTREAL, St. Nichdas Bidg “Toronto, Traders*Bank Bids. 
4 CHARLOTTE, Nc. 404 Commercial Bank Bldg. NEW YORK CITY, 50 St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Merchants L.& T. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fuller 

* CLEVELAND, meers Bidg stinghouse 
DETROIT, MICH. Cor Sth Abba Se, SAN TRANCISEO, CAL. Blas 


KANSAS MO. Finance Bldg. Morse Engineering Co St MO. Chemical Bldg. Morse Engineering 
! ‘*MORSE”’ is the Guarantee pn Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
Visit Booth 141 and 142, Knitting Arts Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., May 22-27, 1922 
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SS 


Be More Careful With Your Mine Cars 
— it Pays 


They are a necessary and important 
part of your mine equipment, so give 
them proper consideration. Don’t 
think that just because they are 
rough, dirty and rumbling they can 
stand neglect. 

First of all see that they are proper- 
ly lubricated by using 

SUPERLA MINE CAR GREASES 

(Made in three consistencies) 
Superla 18 Grease 


Superla 39 Grease 
Superla 57 Grease 


To insure the proper lubrication of mine 
cars our Superla Greases are prepared with 
the same care, as are our finest cylinder oils. 


There is a lot to know about mine car lubrication. 


Send for a copy of our book, “MINE CAR LUBRICATION”. It is free. 


ANDARD OIL COMPANY ' 
A. 


AGO (INDIANA) U, 


Bulletin 4038 Leyner-Ingersoll No. 248 Drifter at Work Underground 
The Leyner-Ingersoll No. 248 Drifter Has Been Adopted As 
Standard by the World’s Leading Mining and Tunneling Projects 
108-LI 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Illustration from Re Metallica’’ by Agricola, published in 1546 
‘Breaking G d by ti tti 
rea ing roun Y lre-Se Ing 
The ancients “blasted” by fire-setting— of 5 feet per month in headings was often 
slow, laborious, dangerous, and ineffectual. considered good. 
Describing Hannibal’s crossing the Alps in!" May drove a total of 
218 B. C., Livy says: “The cliff heated by teet In 4/2 and crosscuts, using Fier- 
fi cules Dynamite. An average of 11 feet advance 
re was broken Dy iron tools so that NOt was made per machine shift with a dynamite 
only the beasts of burden but also the consumption of 8.7 pounds per lineal foot. Ex- 
elephants could be led down.” plosives have made possible greater results in 
eight hours than our ancient brethren accom- 
In “De Re Metallica” (1546) Agricola ex- plished in a month. 
plains the early fire methods in detail—how For years we have recommended the use of - 
the sticks were prepared; how these were Hercules Special No. 1 and Hercomite for many 
piled against the tace of the rock; how the kinds of work because of their high cartridge 
fire softened or cracked the stone for a COUnt, and low cost per ge in comparison 
certain depth; and how water was some- “'™) Ofer Gynamites. No high explosive on the 
; market is more economical. 


times dashed on the heated rock, which . 
was shattered by the sudden and uneven A lesson on explosives economy is contained in 
cooling. Even as late as the 17th century, 
fire setting was practised, and an advance 


our booklet, “Volume vs. Weight”. Write to our 
Advertising Department, 9 + King Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, for a copy. 


COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Huntington, W. Va. New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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Something 
Different-- 


That’s the Holmes Helical Adjustable 
Loading Chute. Works equally well 


with shaker screens or bar screens. 


Adjustable to any height car, and al- 


ways at right angles with the car. 


Note the spacing between the fingers, 


which allows the fine coal to fall to 


the bottom of the car. Does a most 


wonderful job of topping the car. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
| Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the man in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 

The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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per dollar 


HE DU PONT COMPANY leads the way in the pro- 
; duction of more efficient and more economical explosives. 
In Dumorite, its latest achievement, it has made possible 


a great step in the reduction 

“ of explosive costs 
Dumorite is a new money-saving dynamite which gives you over 
lg more work for your dollar—a guncotton-nitroglycerin dyna- 
mite without a headache—a non-freezing dynamite which can 
be used successfully at any temperature. 
Dumorite has approximately the same strength as 40% dyna- 

Branch Offices: mite and does the same work, stick for stick. And you can buy 

Birmingham, Ala. 135 to 140 sticks of Dumorite at the same price as 100 sticks 

Boston, Mass. 

¥. of 40 /O* 

icago, Ill. 

Duluth, Mann. Ask the Du Pont Explosives Service Department through our 

case tie. aa nearest branch office how Dumorite can be used in your work. 

Pruburgk, Pa Ask that question in a letter outlining your requirements. Find 

Se Loui, Mo. out how this new development in explosives manufacture can 

ee cut your blasting costs for 1922. 

Springfield, Ill. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Du Pont Products Exhibit 

Atlantic City, N. J. Explosives Department, Sales Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 
DUMORITE 
| 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


6’ x 5’ BALL GRANULATOR 


Recently Furnished 


Negociacion Minera de San Rafael y 
Anexas, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico 


Grinding 200 tons quartz per 24 
hours. One and one-half inch feed 
to 65° minus 80 mesh. 


Spur Gear Friction Pulley Drive 


Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 


ANUFACTURING COMPA 


Crushing and Cement 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


District Offices in All Leading Cities 


ALLIS-CHALMERS aq ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Steam Turbines M NY 


Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumping Engines-Centnfugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agricultural Machinery 
Condensers 


ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE | 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 


HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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Electric equipment on traveling machinery gets 
more than ordinary wear---and it must be built 


accordingly 


G-E heavy duty motor for coaland ore 
ridges and cranes. 


15 


G-E magnetic control for bridge 


and crane motors simplifies 


operation 


G-E motors are used 
where service is hardest 


OAL and ore bridges and gantry cranes 
handling vast quantities of loose bulk 


material need to be equipped with the 
most serviceable motors and control that can 
be built. 


G-E crane and hoist motors and control are 
built to withstand the constant jar of hoisting, 
luffing, slewing, traversing and traveling. 

G-E motors are so rugged and so securely 
based on their long, shelf-like feet—their com- 
mutation is so good under all conditions of 


General Office 
Schenectady. NY. 


XS 


Sales Offices 
Co m ANY oom 


load and of dynamic braking—and their mag- 
netic control is so smooth and complete in 
operation; that heavy material-handling ma- 
chinery driven by them is capable of maximum 
service. 


The General Electric Company builds motors 
and control for leading manufacturers of 
cranes and coal and ore bridges because 
G-E engineering service is a most valuable 
asset not only to the manufacturers but to the 
users of this machinery. 


Electric 


- 
SS 
4 
43B-578 
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Leschen Wire Rope for Efficient Mining 


The extensive use of Leschen Wire Rope for Mining Work of all kinds is because of its con- 
stant dependability. Its use not only insures the highest degree of safety, but also maximum 
economy. Practical mining men know that Leschen Wire >) 

Rope has stood the test of actual service. 


We are Manufacturers of: 


“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) WIRE ROPE 
“SPECIAL STEEL” ROPE—CAST STEEL ROPE 
PLOW STEEL ROPE 
LOCKED WIRE ROPE—LOCKED COIL CABLE 
PATENT FLATTENED STRAND CONSTRUCTION 
ROUND STRAND CONSTRUCTION 


Tell us how you use Wire Rope and we shall be glad to suggest the correct kind for the work. 


Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 
“EMPIRE” PLACER 


Gold and Tin Dredges Mining | Equipment 


“EMPIRE” 


Prospecting Drills 


SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 
LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Office 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY) 
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The new line of Atlas Coalite, 
which is now made in a suffi- 
cient number of grades to meet 
every blasting requirement, in- 
cludes a grade that is stronger, 
quicker, weaker or slower than any 
other permissibles on the market. 


All requirements were fully rec- 


ognized and this new series of 
Coalites covers every condition 
met in coal mining. 

The Atlas Service Man will show 
you how these new Coalites offer 
opportunities for getting BETTER 
work with a saving in blasting 
costs. Write to our nearest office. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices: —Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicago; 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Des Moines, la.; Houghton, Mich.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; Memphis; Nashville; 


Pittsburg, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; 


A PROPER EX 


New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


BLASTING REQUIREMENT 


q 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


} 


United Metals Sellmg Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (1.L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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To Our Members: 


HE VALUE of advertising is meas- | 
ured by the result it produces. | 


The ‘advertisers in THE MINING | 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns | | 
of the highest standing. We, as an | 
organization, are willing to endorse their | 
products. | 


/ They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 

- Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
che operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing rey- | 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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The design of this hoist meets 
every requirement implied by the 
word “Self-contained.” Such a 
hoist must be compact without 
sacrificing strength and safety. 
Its operation must be centralized 
within the immediate reach of 
the operator, and parts and ad- 
justments must be readily acces- 


SELF-CONTAINED HOISTS 


sible. The hoist illustrated is pro- 
vided with Vulcan safety devices 
to prevent over-traveling and 
other mishaps. But these fea- 
tures, as well as many others that 
make Vulcan Hoists so service- 
able and reliable, can best be de- 
cribed when considered with 
reference to your requirements. 


Write us concerning your conditions and let our engineers 
go over them in detail 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 
1736 MAIN STREET, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


VULCAN 


May. 1922 
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TABOO POLITICS; APPLY BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 

N UNBALANCED budget, a Treasury deficit, a 

bonus bill, a coal strike,-a railroad mess, a new 

tax bill, and a tariff muddle are a few of the diffi- 
culties which confront the nation and which have sup- 
planted, at least temporarily, the problem of the high 
cost of living. Failure to meet these difficulties sensibly 
and effectively will again place the cost of living issue 
and the prospect of further industrial depression in the 
foreground. 

The budget system should result in a great saving in 
the cost of government, and its operation should make 
possible the full application to the publie business the 
same business principles that govern the enoduct of sue- 
eessful private enterprise. It is imperative that our 
government set an example in this regard for the coun- 
tries of Europe to follow as well as for our own economic 
stability. 

The Treasury deficit in prospect for the fiscal year 
1923 must be overcome and all possibilities for meeting 
it examined before the questionable and dangerous ex- 
pedient of an increase in taxation is resorted to. The 
proposed bonus legislation aggravates the situation. If 
this measure could be postponed there might be some 
hope of making up the deficit by utilizing government 
securities representing the eleven billion dollars indebt- 
edness owed this government by the governments of 
Europe; but as long as the bonus question is unsettled, 
there appears to be slight hope that the anticipated deficit 
will be taken care of in this manner. 

Delay in enacting the new tariff bill into law is ex- 
ceedingly costly in view of the fact that Treasury esti- 
mates indicate that this bill will ‘bring in more than 
$350,000,000 annually in revenue, enough to cover the 
deficit. 

The coal strike has made the railroad situation more 
serious, for coal traffic furnishes a very large percentage 
of the aggregate freight tonnage and freight revenue. 
During recent years it has been the practice to increase 
taxes whenever additional revenue is needed, and when- 
ever the railroads presented a strong plea of poverty to 
permit an increase in freight rates. 

It is sickening to contemplate what will happen if this 
practice continues. The logical result of such a policy, 
if continued, would be still less business, which already 
is depressed because of the burdens it has to bear, still 
less revenue from taxes and rates, still other increases 
necessitated by reason of increasing deficits, until ulti- 
mately there would be no business, no freight traffic, and 
all tax and rate levies would be futile. 

It is not predicted that such a short-sighted poliey will 
be pursued until such disaster threatens but the tendency 
in the past has been in this direction and should be 
avoided in the future. No shilly-shally tacties should 
be countenanced in dealing with present issues. The 


prosperity of the country is at stake. Those who have 
been entrusted with the task of working out the proper 
solution should be guided by principle and not by poli- 
ties. This is a time when partisan ideas should have no 
place in the program to be evolved and the remedy to be 
applied. This is a situation where political considera- 
tions should be east aside and all measures to be taken 
conceived in the interests of the common welfare. 


MELLON REPORTS SURPLUS 

EVISED ESTIMATES as to receipts and ex- 

penditures of the government for the fiseal years 

1922 and 1923 have been submitted by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon to Senator MeCumber, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee. These estimates 
indieate an excess of receipts over expenditures of ap- 
proximately $47,000,000 for 1922 as compared with a 
deficit of about $24,000,000 shown in the budget sub- 
mitted last December. However, the estimates show an 
impending deficit of about $359,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1923 instead of $167,571,000 as indicated by the 
December budget. Total ordinary receipts for 1922 are 
estimated at $3,994,000,000 and net expenditures at 
$3,947,000,000; while for 1923 receipts are estimated at 
$3,298.000,000 and expenditures at $3,657,000,000. 

In view of the fact that there is said to be outstand- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000 in uneollected taxes of 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920, a deficit next year does not 
seem justifiable. Either the ineome tax unit should be 
reorganized or a tax settlement board should be created 
immediately, so as to enable the department to secure 
final settlement of old eases. If the assessments claimed 
by the government are valid they should be collected 
without delay. If they are not proper they should be 
abated and disposed of in order to relieve business. and 
industry of uneertainty. As long as these cases are 
pending they constitute a menace to business prosperity 
and the return of normaley will be greatly retarded. 

It also seems wrong for the government budget to 
show a deficit while large incomes from tax exempt 
securities bear no part of the tax burden. The magni- 
tude of the loss to the government on account of the 
tax-exempts cannot be easily estimated, but it is certain 
that taxpayers are compelled to bear an enormous added 
burden on account of the fact that capital and income 
represented by these securities share no part of the cost 
of government. If the statute of limitations is allowed 
to run against back taxes which the government is now 
legally entitled to collect, and if no provision is made to 
limit the growth and volume of non-taxable and non- 
productive wealth, whereby certain classes are permitted 
to escape their full share of responsibility, the cost of 
government will continue to rest inequitably upon the 
capital invested and the masses engaged in productive 
enterprise. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

HE American Mining Congress desires to develop 

a closer cooperation between the mine operator 

and those firms interested in the furnishing of 

mine supplies, equipment and machinery. This policy 

is based on the belief that the continued maintenance 

of the mining industry is largely dependent on the fur- 

ther development and utilization of cost-reducing 
equipment. 

The development of the work of the Standardization 
Division, of the Annual Expositions of Mines and Mine 
Equipment, and the formation more recently of the 
Manufacturers Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress are all a part of this general policy. 

In line with these developments it has been decided 
that in the near future all matters relating to advertis- 
ing in the Mining Congress Journal will be handled 
directly between the Advertising Departments of the 
concerns and the salaried officials of the American Min- 
ing Congress. Direct contact and relationships between 
the organization and the firms interested, will, it is felt, 
be of mutual benefit and will enable the organization to 
more effectively serve its advertisers. 

Cooperation is the key to success, and the adoption of 
this policy of direct relationship in regard to advertis- 
ing is not a reduction on the merits of any previous 
arrangement but is merely a step forward in the devel- 
opment of a more direct cooperation between the con- 
stituent parts of the organization, thereby making pos- 
sible a more effective service. 


A WESTERN MINING CONFERENCE 

RESOLUTION recently adopted by the North- 
Aree Mining Convention at Spokane favors the 

calling of a meeting of the mining men of the west 
for the special purpose of considering the merits and 
demerits of the Denison Blue-Sky Law. It was first pro- 
posed to hold this meeting at Salt Lake City. The Utah 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress suggests that 
this meeting be held at Denver and the three Colorado 
mining associations have unanimously approved the sug- 
gestion of the Utah Chapter and have requested the na- 
tional organization to call the conference. As soon as 
the proper arrangements can be made such a call will be 
issued. The meeting will be held in Denver somewhere 
about the middle of June. All matters affecting the 
mining industries in the western states will have proper 
consideration in accordance with the request from Den- 
ver which is embodied in the following telegram : 


Denver, Colorado, April 22, 1922. 

“Reference your letter eighteenth. At meeting Directors 
Colorado Metal Mining Fund, Colorado Metal Mining Asso- 
ciation and Colorado Chapter Mining Congress, resolution 
was unanimously passed that conference of representatives 
of mining industry in western states be held early in June 
and in response to suggestions of Utah Chapter preferably 
in Denver to consider all matters affecting mining industry 
in western states call to be issued by American Mining 
Congress. 

“BULKELEY WELLS.” 

The gold producer is particularly interested in the 
protection of the gold standard and is equally interested 
with silver, lead, zine, and in fact all western metallic 
mineral producers, in any change which may be made in 
our mining laws. All are directly interested in every 
movements which makes more difficult the raising of 
funds for the development of prospecting mining enter- 
prises. These reasons affecting directly, or indirectly, all 
western mining operators justify at this time a thor- 
oughly representative conference of western mining 
men. 
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A BASIS OF PROSPERITY 


OTWITHSTANDING the disturbed conditions 
| \ growing out of the coal strike, there is a percep- 
tible tone of improvement in nearly every line of 
business throughout the United States. World condi- 
tions are continually changing and whenever so bad that 
they cannot become worse changes must necessarily be 
for the better. The Mrntna Conaress JOURNAL is still of 
the opinion that there is great need for a ‘‘ financial 
leader able to develop and forceful enough to make effec- 
tive a plan looking to the stabilization of world finance.’’ 
The editorial in the April issue of the Minina Conaress 
JOURNAL entitled ‘‘A financial leader needed’’ has 
brought many letters of commendation and a number 
of eriticisms more or less constructive. Aniong these 
the following from the vice-president of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York will be found of interest. 


New York, April 24, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Callbreath: 


Agreeable to your suggestion, I have read the article in 
the Mining Congress Journal entitled “A Financial Leader 
Needed” and while I find it interesting I am disposed to be- 
lieve that a great deal of the current talk along this line of 
thought is unprofitable. What we need is not a “leader” or 
a “plan” but a few hundred million leaders, each leading in 
his own particular affairs and each with a plan of his own, 
such plan to consist chiefly in staying on his own job, doing 
a full day’s work and cutting out the elements which, because 
he does not understand them, may cause him to move in the 
wrong instead of the right direction. 


Frankly, I am pretty well “fed up” with this World Plan 
of ours. We have had too much of it, have been placing too 
much dependence upon it, have spent so much time playing 
with it that we have been unable to look after simple pos- 
sible things which, if properly looked after, would in cumula- 
tive effect land us in a position where we would be almost 
without a world problem. 

We are making the perfectly human mistake of entertain- 
ing such immensely virtuous big intentions that we have no 
time for the merely man-size things. Business men and 
bankers and government officials are hitching all sorts of 
cheap “flivvers” to really first-class stars. It sounds fine, 
makes us believe that we are on a really big job and are get- 
ting somewhere, which, of course, as far as big plan develop- 
ment is concerned, we are not. The progress made since the 
armistice has been the result of a great many people pecking 
away, each one at his particular task. The big plans evolved 
appear to be sojourning with the flowers of yesterday and 
the other delightful things which once were but are not. 

One of our troubles is that we are slow in getting attractive 
things out of our system. First, it was world rehabilitation, 
with U. S. up in the front seat driving, cracking the whip, hav- 
ing a perfectly lovely time, determined to save the world 
situation whether it wanted to be saved or not. We had the 
very best of intentions but it seems that we have cooled 
off considerably on this ambition in spite of what the public 
speakers say. Then came the financing of our export trade, 
which was the world rehabilitation thing boiled down some- 
what. In this the Hundred Million Dollar Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, with the other less pretentious activi- 
ties attempted under the Edge Law, played the leading part. 
These plans were good but they have made only indifferent 
progress. Some of them have dropped out altogether. Run- 
ning right along with these were a number of other rather 
audacious plans, all aiming at a better condition of affairs 
for the fellow on the other side who is supposed to have our 
goods. What has become of all these plans? We hear 
almost nothing of them nowadays. Apparently they were all 
wrong fundamentally, which I don’t believe for a moment, or 
else the situation was not ready for them. In any event, none 
of them seems to have worked. 

It would be easy to call attention to a number of other big 
plans, consideration of which has taken up a great deal of 
perfectly good time during the past two or three years. They 
have not worked. Progress has been made, great progress, 
but not because of any big plan, and certainly not because of 
any conspicuous qualities of leadership which have been de- 
veloped. People everywhere simply have settled down to 
saner things, have gone to work, have learned how to save 
again, have looked after their own affairs instead of the other 
fellow’s, with the result that not only have their own affairs 
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been much improved, but the other fellow also has come in 
for a substantial share of the benefit resulting. As for the 
big plans, I am unable to find where they have accomplished 
much of anything, with the possible exception, of course, of 
the Disarmament Conference in Washington, if we can refer 
to such a spontaneous thing as a plan or the result of a plan. 

I am not worrying about our gold surplus. It might help 
to spread it about the world somewhat, but none of the plans 
which thus far have been proposed for this purpose seem to 
show how such spreading about can be accomplished arbi- 
trarily without a very considerable disturbance of things. 

The important fact, it seems to me, is that conditions are 
improving generally throughout the world. People are pro- 
ducing and saving and investing carefully and liquidating, 
and really getting somewhere. If you look back over the 
period since the armistice and recall the apparently insuper- 
able difficulties which confronted us from time to time, you 
will be almost amused to see how easily these difficulties were 
handled. Not all of them have been removed, it is true, but 
we are going ahead, as rapidly, I believe, as is consistent 
with safe progress. 

I suppose, of course, that the explanation of it all is in the 
fact that things always seem clearer on the back track than 
up ahead. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G. A. O'REILLY, 
Vice-President. 


We fully agree with Mr. O’Reilly that conditions are 
gradually improving and that much has been accom- 
plished without definite leadership, but this relates prin- 
cipally to the developments in our own country. 
Throughout Europe economie recovery is still being re- 
tarded by the chaos of curreney which resulted from 
the war. It is stated that approximately five hundred 
million dollars has been loaned or invested by Americans 
in Europe during the past year. European bankers do 
not believe that this money has been invested either 
wisely for the investors or in such a way as to bring 
about the greatest advantage to European industry. 
Europe’s greatest problem is to stabilize its currency 
upon the gold basis. It is believed that this cannot be 
fully accomplished until Europe has the advantage 
through credit relation or otherwise of that part of the 
world’s gold reserve which this country now holds in 
excess of its usual allotment. The N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce deplores the fact that: 


“instead of seeking to conserve our entire fund of gold for 
the purpose of devoting it to some constructive use in the 
restoration of foreign monetary systems we are now en- 
deavoring, under a new Treasury policy, to force the metal 
into circulation among the people of this country by paying 
it out in the form of coin and certificates to any who are 
willing to take it and use it. On the other hand, we have 
until recently sought to impede the return movement of gold 
out of this country.” 


In the meantime chaos still reigns throughout Europe. 
Trade balances have been shifted until the United States 
is a creditor nation to the vast amount of more than 
twenty billion dollars which it will take many, many 
years to liquidate by the usual and normal processes. 

Necessity for a stabilized ecurreney throughout the 
European countries is so great that unless gold in suffi- 
cient quantity can be secured these countries will be 
forced to adopt some other standard of value. This 
pressing economie demand throughout Europe is being 
aided and abetted by numerous anti-gold standard 
theories which are being develoned in this country, 
among which are the proposal of Professor Fisher for a 
eurrency based upon the average value of commodities 
as shown by the statistical index of current prices, in 
other words, a rubber yard stick which makes the value 
of gold fluetuate in proportion to the rise and fall of 
average price levels and the equally silly though less 
dangerous proposal of Henry Ford to issue eurreney 
based upon the unharnessed power of the Tennessee 
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River. Such propaganda make it incumbent upon the 
conservative thought of America to give greater consid- 
eration to the dangers which now face the gold standard 
at home because of too large a stock and abroad be- 
cause of too small a stock of gold. The Mrinina Coneress 
JOURNAL still believes that a financial leader is one of the 
greatest needs of the world. 


WHY THE COAL STRIKE? 


HE PUBLIC mind is beginning to appreciate that 

the issue involved in the coal strike is not whether 

or not an agreement to meet in consultation was 
violated but that much deeper and more important issues 
were involved. The refusal of the operators in the cen- 
tral competitive field to agree with the miners upon a 
wage seale was fully justified by the facts beeause in 
violation of the injunction issued by the Federal District 
Court of Indiana. Notwithstanding this statement, the 
Mining Congress Journal believes that the operators 
should have met with the miners in accordance with the 
contract notwithstanding the abrogation of the contract 
by the miners and at such meeting should have refused 
to violate the injunction by effecting any agreement, but 
whether this should have been done or not is purely a 
matter of judgment, because such meeting would have 
been purely a matter of form. 

It would have been foolhardy for these men to have 
again violated the injunction of the court while still 
facing trial for the first alleged offense. It is idle to say 
that Attorney General Daugherty had advised that he 
would not consider such a meeting a violation of the 
law, even though this conclusion seems to have been 
accepted by the publie mind. This grows out of a mis- 
coneeption of the funetions of the Attorney General. 
The name ‘‘ Department of Justice’’ is a misnomer. Jus- 
tice is dispensed by the court. The Department of Jus- 
‘ice, the Attorney General’s office, is the legal adviser of 
the executive departments and the prosecutor of viola- 
tions of the law. Its funetion is to prosecute and advise 
but not to judicially determine. The writer recalls the 
meeting between the Indiana bituminous coal operators 
and the Department of Justice in April, 1915, when the 
issue was considered which recently has been under dis- 
cussion between Seeretary Hoover and Attornel General 
Daugherty with reference to the application of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law to trade associations. This confer- 
ence was held after the Federal Trade Commission had 
advised the operators of its inability to assist them in 
their difficulty. Then Assistant Attorney General Todd, 
of the Department of Justice, expressed very great sym- 
pathy with the operators and a sincere desire to assist 
them but finished his remarks with the statement that 
while he was disposed to render every possible assistance 
to enable the coal operators to escape from the results 
of the bitter competition which was ruining business, at 
the same time, as he stated: ‘‘ You must remember, gen- 
tlemen, that the Sherman anti-trust law is still upon the 
statute books and it still remains the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to enforce its provisions.’’ One of the 
impelling reasons why a four-state conferenee could not 
be held was that it was under the direct ban of the federal 
court and any statement of the Attorney General to the 
effeet that such a meeting would not be unlawful carries 
with it no immunity from prosecution by some attorney 
general who may be in office at some later time. Failure 
of the operators of the central field to meet may. have 
been a blunder but that is not the issue involved in the 
present coal strike. Those who attempt to make it so 
appear only seek to becloud the real issue. 7 
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SHALL IT BE SILVER? 
ONTRARY to outside expectations, silver produc- 
tion under the Pittman act has not made the an- 
Westerners know that mineral 
production cannot be made to respond quickly to an 


ticipated increase. 
increased demand. Much of time and money are re- 
The short time 
promise under the Pittman act has not justified the 


quired to reopen an abandoned mine. 


expense of opening mines, except where very early pro- 
duction was possible. Operations looking to future out- 
put are not justified in the face of the apparent drifting 
away from the use of silver as money. Some European 
countries are now making subsidiary coins from bronze 
and other metallic substances. 
treat Britain has been debased from 925 fine to 500 fine, 
thus releasing about fifty million ounces of silver from 
its circulating medium. 

Notwithstanding these presently discouraging symp- 
toms, the future of silver gives great promise if intelli- 
gently directed. The growing civilization of the vast 
populations of the Far East will develop an enormous de- 
mand for some metallic medium of exchange. Shall it 
be silver? Every argument supports an affirmative 
answer. And yet, a different result may obtain unless 
this country shall utilize its great financial power in 
assisting Europe to balance its budgets and stabilize its 
currencies. 

The whole civilized world is interested in a solution 
of these problems, but silver producers have a double 
interest and therefore may be naturally expected to lead 
in discussing the subject. No western problem is of 
greater importance, and it is hoped that the Denver con- 
ference may inaugurate some definite plan of action. 


The silver coinage of 


UNWORTHY OF NOTICE 
NFORTUNATE and ill-advised ‘‘discussion’’ of 
‘‘The Problem of Depletion’’ appears in a recent 
In this 


issue of a leading mining publication. 
discussion the law and regulations as well as the adminis- 
trative organization of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
were strongly criticised. 

The writer of the article apparently was not familiar 
with the history of the depletion clause for he states: 
‘‘that some lawyer Congressman had it in his head, but 
could not say it,’’ when, as a matter of fact, both the law 
and regulations represent the result of years of study by 
leading mining engineers and accountants brought to- 
gether from every branch of the mining industry to assist 
the government in working out proper provisions to meet 
the peculiar conditions and characteristies of mining. 

Such criticisms can have no good effect, while there is 
every possibility that they may be harmful, especially as 
this subject has been under fire in Congress every time 
the revenue law has been under consideration. Mining 
publications should take warning against the publication 
of matter received from a biased source which might 
easily prove seriously detrimental to the whole indust ry. 
The criticism of the bureau organization is so flavored 
with personal feeling as to be unworthy of notice. 
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A SIX MILLION DOLLAR DAILY STRIKE LOSS 
T IS ESTIMATED that 685,000 coal miners are 
now on strike and that this involves a loss of approx- 
imately six million dollars daily. As much as this 

vreat loss is to be deplored it is verv small as compared 
to the loss to the nation’s earnings while business is 
being retarded in anticipation of a normal price level. 
In nearly every other line excepting transportation rail- 
way service and coal mining wages have been reduced in 
some instances to a point below that which we believe 
should be the basis of future level. Transportation costs 
are largely made up of railway and coal miners’ wages. 
Until these two wage levels have been reduced to a pro- 
portionate basis it is needless to hope that business will 
again reach that prosperous level which is warranted by 
past experience. The annual earning power of the nation 
is estimated at fifty billion dollars. The best estimate 
obtainable indicates that the nation’s present earning 
eapacity is somewhere from 65 to 75 percent of normal. 
Assuming that 75 percent is the correct estimate the 
national loss per year amounts to approximately twelve 
billion five hundred million dollars or more than forty 
million dollars daily. This is the loss which the nation 
is sustaining while it is waiting for organized labor in 
the railroad and coal mining world to recognize the fact 
that war wages cannot be continued while war prices 
subside. Instead, therefore, of bemoaning the fate of the 
eoal miner who is losing six million dollars in wages be- 
cause of his determination to cireumvent the law of sup- 
ply and demand, let us extend some sympathy to the 
nation at large for the losses which it sustains in order 
to permit the organized worker to strengthen his strangle 
hold upon the American public. As a matter of fact, all 
of these figures are more or less ridiculous. So long as 
there is an ample supply of coal available for all those 
who desire to use it there is no loss to either operator or 
miner except as the situation prevents that condition 
which brings about an increased use of coal; whether all 
the mines are idle six weeks or half of the mines are idle 
twelve weeks, the result is the same in the general 
economy of business. As a matter of fact, the full earn- 
ing power of the nation is never completely utilized. 
Even in war times when there was extraordinary demand 
for all service many coal miners finding that their wages 
for three or four days per week was sufficient for their 
needs refused to work the balance of the time. There 
never has been and never will be a complete utilization 
of all of the man power of this or any other nation. In 
facet, the human race can perform all the service that is 
necessary without employing its full time. The observ- 
ance of the Sabbath reduces the working time of the 
nation practically one-seventh or a reduction which if 
utilized might add one-seventh to the nation’s 50 billion 
dollar annual earnings. The observance of the Saturday 
half holiday if universally applied reduces the working 
time one-twelfth, a reduction of annual national earning 
capacity of better than four billion dollars. If from the 
tribulations of the strike shall come a complete settle- 
ment of industrial differences and upon a par with those 
which obtain in other lines of industry, if the right of 
men to work and provide for their families independent 
of union control shall be demonstrated the loss of time 
will be fully justified. 
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WESTERN MINING CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER 
PROBLEMS OF HIGH CURRENT IMPORTANCE 


tion be given vital problems confronting the min- 

ing industry of the west have resulted in a call 
being sent out by the American Mining Congress for 
a meeting of the industry’s representatives at Denver, 
Colo., early in June. Foremost among the subjects 
which will be discussed by this conference will be the 
proposed revision of the mining laws, and pending fed- 
eral blue-sky legislation. 

Resolutions that a meeting of this nature be held have 
been passed by representative mining associations in the 
west. Such action was urged at a conference held by the 
Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Congress, the 
Colorado Metal Mining Fund, and the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, and also at a recent meeting of the 
northwest mining men. 

The Denison bill, proposing a federal blue-sky statute 
covering interstate transactions in securities, has been 
made the subject of comparatively speedy action in the 
House, reaching the floor much sooner than is usual in 
the case of measures of other than broad general inter- 
est. Having been favorably reported from the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, it was 
brought out on the floor on April 25 by means of a 
special rule which limited debate and set the vote on the 
measure for April 27. 

Hearings were scheduled on the mining law revision 
bill before the House committee on mines and mining, 
to begin April 27, with engineers who drafted the meas- 
ure likely to appear as the first witnesses. 

Expressing ‘‘unalterable objection’’ to the Denison 
bill and similar measures, the 150 mining men of the 
northwest who considered the subject at the mass meet- 
ing. recently held in Spokane adopted a resolution for 
presentation to their representatives in Congress. 

Speakers who addressed the meeting, before which the 
Denison measure was branded as ‘‘vicious’’ legislation 
of interference, included ex-Senator George Turner, ex- 
Governor Marion E. Hay, Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Sid- 
ney Norman, editor of the Northwest Mining Truth, and 
W. W. Gail, of the Billings Gazette. 

The resolution follows: 


‘*Resolved: By mining men of Spokane and the 
northwest, in mass meeting assembled at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Assembly Room on this the 21st 
day of March, 1922, following.analysis and discus- 
sion of the Denison Blue Sky Bill, now before the 
House of Representatives, that the congressional 
representatives of all states in the northwest be noti- 
fied immediately that in the opinion of the meeting 
adoption of the measure would lead to graft in ad- 
ministration and irreparable injury to the mining 
industry in this and other sections of the west, 
largely dependent upon it for prosperity. They par- 
ticularly condemn that section of the bill conferring 
the exelusive national hallmark of respectability 
upon the stock exchanges of New York, Chicago and 
Boston and point out that it would inevitably result 
in further concentration of wealth in the large finan- 
cial centers of the country and corresponding dimi- 
nution of the financial strength of such communities 
as Spokane, Denver, Salt Lake City and Butte, all 
more or less sustained by mining enterprises. They 
call upon their representatives in Congress to oppose 
the measure as unwise, unnecessary, thoroughly dis- 
astrous in its seope, and particularly opposed to the 
best interests of the west.’’ 


U RGENT DEMANDS that immediate considera- 


MINING LAW REVISION IS SUBJECT OF 
HOUSE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


HE INCEPTION of legislation proposing re- 
vision of the federal mining laws, and the theories 
upon which this proposal is based were outlined 
to the House Committee on Mines and Mining by Direce- 
tor H. Foster Bain, of the Bureau of Mines, and W. R. 
Ingalls, New York, chairman of the committee which 
prepared the bill, at hearings held April 27. Further 
hearings are scheduled to be held early in May when 
H. B. Winchell, another member of the drafting com- 
mittee, probably will present his views. 

Questions addressed to Dr. Bain and Mr. Ingalls in- 
dicated that members of the committee are not in favor 
of the bill in its present form. 

So much eriticism has been directed against the 
measure as it now stands that the committee has deter- 
mined to mould the bill to eliminate objections if it is 
to be enacted. Chairman Rhodes stated that the House 
Committee would probably report the bill unfavorably 
unless modified. He said sentiment is about equally 
divided, and it is a close question as to which side pre- 
sents preponderating evidence. 

Director Bain explained the inception of the Dill, 
stating that the present mining laws should be codified 
and revised so as to give the courts and the Department 
of the Interior a new law to meet the development of ore 
deposits that were unoknown when the present laws 
were made. In reply to Chairman Rhodes, he said the 
pending bill did not have his unqualified support since 
certain details should be changed to meet opposition. 

Chairman Rhodes questioned Mr. Ingalls on the basis 
of protests received by the committee against the bill. 
Mr. Ingalls was not aware of change of sentiment in min- 
ing regions since the bill was presented a year ago. 
Asked as to whether the measure reflected the majority 
view of all engaged in the mining industry, Mr. Ingalls 
said the presentation of the bill was for the purpose of 
eliciting criticism and that such criticism as had lately 
developed was not different from that presented during 
previous consideration of the proposition. « 


ASSESSMENT WORK EXTENSION LAW 
INTERPRETED BY OFFICIALS 


QO FFICIALS in Washington are receiving letters 


daily from holders of mineral claims who are not 

certain of the correct interpretation of the law 
passed by Congress last August, extending the time limit 
for completing assessment work on claims. 

Two simple statements clear the situation: 

Assessment work for 1921 need not be completed until 
July 1, 1922, relocation still not being necessary. 

Work for 1922 need not be completed until July, 1923, 
sinee the date upon which work for 1922 should start is 
advanced from January, 1922, to July, 1922, under the 
law of last August which shifts the period from the 
calendar to the fiseal year. The old law stipulated that 
the period for assessment work should begin upon the 
first day of January succeeding loeation. 

Claims located after July 1, 1921, and before July, 
1922, have until July 1, 1923, in which to complete work 
without being subject to relocation. 

Claims loeated after July 1, 1922, and before July. 
1923, have until July 1, 1924, in which to complete work. 

A previous law extended the time for 1920 work from 
December 31, 1920, to July 1, 1921. 
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LATEST COAL REGULATION BILL PROPOSES SYSTEM 
TINGED WITH UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 


FFORTS to stabilize the coal industry by means 
of legislation providing for any government activ- 
ities tinging in the least of regulation scarcely 
can avoid coming under the ban of unconstitutionality. 

Advocates of Federal action seeking to stabilize the 
industry hit upon the scheme of having Congress create 
an investigatory agency. This agency, to function as its 
proponents desire, would have to be clothed with all 
power possessed by Congress as regards investigation of 
industrial conditions. It would have to be able to ‘‘go 
a-fishing’’ for violations of the law. To secure the results 
which its creators would demand, it would have to con- 
duet other investigations than those which are inspired 
by some specific complaint or actual evidence of the 
probability of unlawful action in a designated case. The 
best of authority holds that Congress does not possess 
the power to endow any agency of its creation with these 
high powers. And, without possessing them, no govern- 
mental agency could tear into the vitals of the coal indus- 
try as demanded by those who are ealling constantly for 
stabilization. 

These facts have been brought to the attention of Con- 
gress at a most opportune time through testimony pre- 
sented to the House Committee on Labor during its con- 
sideration of the Bland bill, which proposes to establish a 
special agency endowed with a broad range of power to 
investigate the coal industry. 

Chief Counsel Farrell, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, tossed these and other legal bombs into the 
eamp of the stabilizers during his testimony before the 
committee last month. Called before that bedy because 
of his long and intimate experience with the legal intri- 
cacies involved in governmental relations with an indus- 
try doing an interstate business, he drew upon a remark- 
able knowledge of the law to point out the impracticality 
of attempts to push the government’s nose into the oper- 
ations of a private industry when direct evidence of a 
violation of the law does not present itself, or when other 
specifie grounds for action are lacking. 

Mr. Farrell quoted a decision of the Supreme Court 
which held as illegal those attempts which were made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to ferret around in 
the affairs of a railroad company when direct causes for 
this action were lacking. The ruling of the court was 
that questions could not be asked at random of an indus- 
try or its members by a government agency, holding that 
possession of such authority would result in creation of 
‘‘autoeratie power.’’ He declared that there is a well- 
defined line between data-gathering activities and those 
which are regulatory. 

Taking up proposed efforts to eliminate over-develop- 
ment of the coal industry by prohibiting the interstate 
transportation of coal from mines deemed to be superfiu- 
ous in their production, Mr. Farrell expressed his doubt 
of the ability of the government to proceed along these 
lines. Interstate transportation of the coal could not be 
barred unless it could be proved that the coal either is 
harmful to the public health or comes under the only 
other class that is prohibited from interstate movement 
that of immoral material. 

Representative Bland, author of the bill under dis- 
cussion, suggested the possibility that interstate trans- 
portation of coal might be prohibited legally in cases 
where producers refused to furnish information desired 
by the government, declaring that this action might be 
interpreted as basis for a harm rendered the public be- 
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cause of the jeopardizing of its comfort through the pos- 
sible injection of a lack of stability in the industry. Lit- 
tle comment was made upon this suggestion since the 
general impression seemed to be that it was far-fetched 
and impractical. 

Representative Meyer London, New York, a member 
of the committee, interposed the testimony by asking Mr. 
Farrell if he knew of any authority granted the govern- 
ment to prevent over-development of any industry or if 
any legislation ever had been enacted granting a govern- 
ment agency the right to ‘‘stabilize’’ an industry. The 
witness replied that there were no such precedents, so 
far as his knowledge extended, declaring that considera- 
tion of such actions involved ‘‘ploughing over new 
ground.”’ 

Apparently realizing that his bill possesses constitu- 
tional weaknesses, Mr Bland asked the witness for his 
opinion of a novel scheme to furnish the measure with 
strength to survive a test before the courts. The congress- 
man asked if the bill would be helped by disguising the 
investigation as a government attempt to see that the 
Navy and residents of the District of Columbia received 
their coal at fair prices. seeking thus to cirele around the 
entire question of interstate and intrastate authority of 
the Federal government. 

Mr. Farrell answered that such a bill would be econ- 
stitutional and the proposed investigations legal, provid- 
ing, however, that there was no ‘‘ulterior motive’’ behind 
the investigation. He stated that if the investigation 
were in reality intended for any other purpose by Con- 
gress than the one set forth obviously in the text of the 
measure authorizing it, the courts would rule it as 
illegal. Questioned as to whether the court would have 
the right to seek out the real motive for the investigation, 
he stated that it would, since the motive would be an 
issue in the ease. 


FAVORS GRANTED TO LABOR AND FARMERS 
ARE REFUSED MINING INDUSTRY 


HARGES of ‘‘class legislation’’ raised in the 

House against an amendment to the Department 

of Justice appropriation bill, providing exemp- 
tion from anti-trust laws for labor organizations and 
farmers’ associations, failed to block adoption of the 
amendment, though it was approved by a margin of 
only one vote, the count being 27 to 26. 

Opposition to the amendment was raised by Repre- 
sentative Husted, New York, who offered an additional 
amendment which would have extended the exemption 
to inelude producers of mineral products and associa- 
tions of producers of mineral products. Mr. Husted’s 
amendment was rejected, but not before it had become 
the subject of some debate. 

Replying to Representatives Moore, Virginia, and 
Johnson, Kentucky, author of the accepted amendment, 
Mr. Husted stated that the purpose of his amendment 
was to protect any organization of coal producers from 
prosecution. He branded the Johnson amendment as 
the rankest kind of class legislation, stating that he de- 
sired to emphasize this by introduction of his amend- 
ment. 

The Johnson amendment in effect was retained in the 
measure as reported by the Senate committee on appro- 
priations. 


‘ 
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U.S. MINT SERVICE REDOUBLES EFFORTS TO 
PREVENT PURCHASE OF STOLEN ORES 


PECIAL PRECAUTIONS are being taken by the 

U. S. Mint Service to prevent purchase of stolen 

gold and silver by the government from high- 
graders whose operations recently have been brought to 
the attention of federal officials. 

F. E. Seobey, newly appointed director of the mint, in 
a letter to mint service institutions west of the Missis- 
sippi River, has issued instructions that every possible 
effort be expended toward detecting and securing the 
apprehension of those who are engaging in the practice 
of stealing high-value ores from mining properties and 
selling them to branch 
mints by misrepresent- 
ing the source. 

Mr. Secobey’s instrue- 
tions, which were issued 
immediately after con- 
ditions were called to 
his attention by mem- 
bers of Congress and the 
American Mining Con- 
gress, may be extended 
to apply to _ those 
branches of the mint 
which are located in the 
eastern part of the coun- 
try, since it is felt that 
high-graders will not 
hesitate to transport 
their loot across the 
country in their: efforts 
to dispose of it, as they 
have been known to do 
in the past. 

The text of the com- 
munication which was 
addressed by Mr. Seo- : 
bey to superintendents 
of the western mints fol- 
lows: 


» 
HIGH- GRADERS 


he bureau is in- 
formed by mining in- 
terests in the West that owners are satisfied they are 
suffering loss through high-graders, and it is possible 
this stolen metal is reaching our institutions. 

“*This letter is being written to vou for the purpose of 
suggesting that you take every precaution against receiv 
ing stolen metal. In order that our service may aid in 
every way in detecting and preventing high-grading | 


‘would suggest that you instruet employes in your insti- 


tution who handle deposits to exercise the utmost eare in 
obtaining the name and address of the depositor, an¢i 
the source of the metal. If you have occasion to suspee: 
the integrity of any party I think it advisable to allow 
the Secret Service to investigate before making payment 
fer the bullion. 

**T need hardly request that in exercising this disere- 
tion you use every precaution not to unnecessarily inter- 
fere with the transaction of business of bona fide de- 
positors.’’ 

Possibility exists that a measure will be presented to 
Congress within the not distant future, having as its aim 
the establishment of high-grading as a Federal offense 
and therefore one which will enable the calling in of 
Federal machinery to aid in its detection and preven 


TEMPTING FATE which the 


tion. This action, jf taken, will be inspired mainly by 
the statement of William J. Burns, director of the 
bureau of investigation of the Department of Justice, in 
which he has pointed out that his organization is ‘‘ power- 
less to act in any matters which do not involve an 
alleged violation of existing United States statutes.”’ 

An interesting communication, passing between two 
members of the mining industry who have been devoting 
a great deal of attention to this particular problem, is 
quoted in this connection. Speaking of the proposed 
legislation, it reads as follows: 

**T know that this is 
a mighty good propusi- 
tion and _ something 
which should have been 
taken up by the mineral 
industry long ago. [ 
note that the suggestion 
for legislation is con- 
fined to the sale of gold, 
silver, ete., to the United 
States mints. My idea 
would be to have the 
proposed legislation 
much more comprehen- 
sive. I would inelude the 
the sale, not alone to the 
mint, but to any smelting 
or refining company.”’ 

It is being pointed 
out that jurisdiction 
of the Federal govern- 
ment over such sales 
might be based upon the 
idéa that most of the 
gold and silver origi- 
nates in mines which 
Ma were or are a part of 
the public domain and 
also the general control 
Federal 

government necessarily 

exercises over gold and _ silver currency. 


MINE 


Those who are stressing the necessity of a Federal 
statute covering high-grading place emphasis upon the 
point that ‘‘it is very diffieult, if not impossible, to 
secure the conviction of a high-grader by a loeal jury, 
even when he is ‘eaught with the goods,’’’ to use the 
language of one prominent mining man. 

The diffieulty in securing Federal legislation of this 
type, aeeording to close observers in Washington, is 
found in the very unusual and rather infrequent charae- 
ter of the crime in question, and also in a general ten- 
deney found in Federal legislative eireles to trust to the 
laws of individual states to care for the prosecution of 
those offenses of local nature which arise within their 
boundaries. 

Particular attention has been given this subject for 
many years by William Edward Colby, of San Fran- 
ciseo, an attorney who made strenuous efforts to secure 
a remedy for the evil. In diseussing the situation, Mr. 
Colby recently said that ‘‘an aet of Congress covering 
these conditions is eminently desirable, because, if the 
theft ean be made a Federal crime, it will take these 
prosecutions out of the local jurisdictions, where redress 
is impossible, and put it in the hands of the Federal 
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government, which acts with greater vigor and com- 
mands greater respect. 

The instructions sent out by Director Scobey come as 
the immediate result of communications addressed to 
him by the American Mining Congress, coming simul- 
taneously with requests for action made by western sena- 
tors and congressmen, notably Senator Samuel D. Nichol- 
son, of Colorado, reflecting the conditions as portrayed 
by members of the mining industry who have been suf- 
fering from the operations of high-binders, particularly 
those in Colorado, Nevada, and California. 


First OF DEFINITE REQUESTS 


One of the first definite requests for action of this type 
came recently from the California Metal and Mineral 
Producers’ Association, which, through its board of 
directors, sought the advice of the American Mining Con- 
gress in bringing to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties the ‘‘hardship suffered by miner operators in not 
being able to trace, detect and punish persons who came 
into the unlawful possession of gold and silver, gold and 
silver ore, bullion bars, nuggets, dust and amalgam and 
sell the same to the branch mints.’’ 

Stating that the theft at one of the gold mines of the 
association of amalgam, valued at over $50,000, and of 
the difficulties with high-graders at the California Rand 
Silver, has brought about the agitation of this matter, 
the organization’s communication points out that the affi- 
davits required under the Pittman act have to do with the 
origin of the ore and are not penal statutes having in 
contemplation the punishment of those stealing the ore. 

This difficulty is one of long standing, as is well known 
to mining men. In the prosperous days of Cripple Creek 
it was estimated that more than a million dollars’ worth 
of gold was stolen annually from the mjnes, which, 
through various channels, got into the United States 
mints, being purchased by the government. After a 
time a statute was passed by the State of Colorado 
which made difficult the sale of such property to the 
Denver mint, this law requiring that those engaged in 
the business of producing, purchasing and receiving for 
sale of gold and silver in their various forms take out 
licenses authorizing their activities. 


CARRIED TO WYOMING 


After the enactment of this law, those ores stolen from 
the Cripple Creek mines were carried through to Chey- 
enne, and from that point shipped to the mints at San 
Francisco, usually by persons using fictitious names and 
addresses, and giving the State of Wyoming as the source 
of production. 

It was alleged that during twelve months of the years 
1920 and 1921 ore of this character to the value of $115,- 
944 had been sold to the government mints upon allega- 
tions that it was produced in Wyoming. 

Detectives recently employed to trace gold stolen from 
a California mine found that it was sold at the San 
Francisco mint. Those who sold the ore gave an address 
in a small Wyoming town as that of the office of the 
company which had mined the ore. Investigations which 
were carried further brought to light a situation which 
has been found to be typical of those surrounding cases 
of this type, which have been uncovered. The address 
was found to not be that of a mining company’s office. 
Instead, it was the site of a prospering near-beer 
‘‘saloon’’ which had been doing business on the spot 
since the first days when the eighteenth amendment was 
placed in effect. 

Judge E. A. Colburn, of Denver, president of the 
Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ Association, several years 
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ago was largely instrumental in securing adoption by 
the State of Colorado of a law having as its aim the elimi- 
nation of high-grading operations, in a recent letter dis- 
cusses the situation as follows: 

‘*The experience of our association, and our activities 
not only embrace all of Colorado but several other states, 
is such, in unearthing the channels through which thieves, 
crooks and high-graders operate, that we have discovered 
that the United States mints are the final ‘fences’ which 
are used in these nefarious practices. This most certainly 
demonstrates to us the great necessity for curbing, so 
far as can be done, through the United States mints, the 
unlawful traffic now existing.’’ 


LEASING OPERATIONS NOT COMPETITION 
WITH INDUSTRY, SAYS FALL 


NDUSTRY should receive assistance not compe- 
| from the government, Secretary Fall told the 
conservation conference of the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America in which producers and distributors 
of both the Mid-Continent and Eastern fields met at the 


invitation of the United States Bureau of Mines to es- 
tablish closer cooperation between the industry and the 
federal government in their efforts to promote among 
the 2,500,000 consumers a more economical use of 
natural gas. Secretary Fall promised the active coopera- 
tion of the Department of the Interior in every possible 
way. 

**It is the duty of the government to go just as far as 
it can in assisting our industries and certainly it is the 
duty of the Department of the Interior, as I understand 
it, to help you in developing the natural gas industry,”’ 
Secretary Fall said. ‘‘I do not want the government in 
competition with any of its business men. The govern- 
ment is in business despite itself in oil and gas to some 
extent under the leasing law, but we endeavor to con- 
duct that so as not to compete with, but to assist those 
engaged in the development of the industry.’’ 


MINING INDUSTRY ASKED FOR OPINIONS 
ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE DATA 


DIRECT request has been addressed to the 
Aa merican Mining Congress by the Bureau of For- 

eign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, asking that information be compiled set- 
ting forth the requirements of the mining industry for 
statisties of international trade and production. In mak- 
ing this and similar requests which are being addressed 
to associations representing the various industries of this 
country, the bureau is cooperating with the International 
Chamber of Commerce in an effort to bring this matter 
squarely before the attention of as many business men as 
possible. 

In a letter to J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, H. C. Morris, chief of the fuel divi- 
sion of the bureau, says: 

“*T believe that the subject merits your earnest atten- 
tion and that of your membership, and others who you 
think can assist us in collecting suggestions and definite 
recommendations for the guidance of the International 
Chamber.’’ 


‘ 
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STANDARDIZATION OF OUTSIDE COAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


By Dr. Henry M. Payne* 


O BETTER definition 

can be given of the 

field in which this eom- 
mittee finds its opportunity 
for service, than is found in 
the letter of Mr. P. G. Beck- 
ett, appearing on page 673 of 
the Mintne Congress Jour- 
NAL for April. He says: 


**The whole question appears to be largely one of 
eliminating wasteful practices and eccentricities; 
standardizing equipment and certain methods in 
each mine or group of mines under one manage- 
ment; the avoidance of expense connected with un- 
necessary, numerous and complicated types; the 
promotion of competition in the manufacture of 
certain designs, and the reduction in cost of manu- 
facturing and operation. 

*‘In other words, good practice under differing 
conditions rather than general standardization.’’ 


Much of the inertia which standardization is com- 
pelled to overcome is due to a fear of overstandardization 
on the one hand, and a lack of comprehension of the 
many opportunities and accruing advantages on the 
other. 

It is only a generation ago that proponents of standard 
time belts in the United States were held up to ridicule. 
Many of the older mining men reeall the conflict be- 
tween the broad and narrow gauge railways and the 
adoption of ‘‘standard gauge.’’ The introduction of 
interchangeable car couplers, uniform types of valves on 
bicyele and automobile tires, loose leaf systems of ac- 
counting, filing and indexing, and during recent times 
the elimination of many odd sizes of automobile tires, 
are all events in the onward movement to restrict multi- 
plicity of type and useless variation. 

Mere knowledge is not power; but the ability to utilize 
scientifie fact and to apply this capacity to the elimina- 
tion of waste and the decrease of operating cost, makes 
for efficiency. Every coal mine operator knows the in- 
convenience and the expense of carrying in stock or se- 
curing parts for equipment built along special lines. 
Every competent purchasing agent has learned that it 
pays to buy standard sizes of pipe, pipe fittings, flat and 
round iron, shovels, and so on down the seemingly inter- 
minable list of regular supplies. The same idea earried 
to its logical conclusion will inelude shafting and pedes- 
tals, belt and gear combinations, drives of all kinds, eon- 
vevor and other link chains, electric fittings, ete. 

Many of these items are under consideration by stand- 
ardization committees of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the American Society for Testing 
Materials. and similar organizations, and the correspond- 
ing committee of the American Mining Congress is work- 
ing in close harmony with them through interlocking 
membership, to avoid duplication and to bring the wid- 
est possible discussion to bear on these problems. 

In connection with outside coal handling equipment, 
the safety movement is closely allied. The use of safety 
blocks, or stops, on inclines, ear retarders on grades, 
automatic gates on cages used for hoisting or lowering 
men, and safety devices on counterweighted loading 
booms, are all susceptible of simple, practical uniformity, 


*Chairman, Committee on Outside Coal Handling Equipment, Standardi- 
zation Division, American Mining Congress. 


the advantages of which will 
not only effect a saving in 
eost of installation and main- 
tenance, but will serve 
through daily use to famil- 
iarize the men _ working 
around them with standard 
practice and habits of safety. 

The National Safety Coun- 
cil, the United States Bureau of Mines, the various coal 
rating bureaus, and many large corporations are jointly 
working on these and other items, and most of the large 
mines are equipped along uniform lines, without any 
sacrifice of individuality, or repression of inventive 
genius. On the contrary, by eliminating the unsuitable 
and inefficient, and by classifying various types of op- 
erations with their corresponding grades of equipment, 
a wide choice is still left the individual operator, but the 
elements of construction entering into those items are 
largely common to all in certain recognized sizes of com- 
ponent parts. 

Thus the unfit becomes obsolete, a uniform standard 
of performanee is established, individuality of design is 
still permissible, and diversity of unit parts is avoided. 
Many items of outside equipment, such as brakes, frogs, 
switches, ete., are common to inside equipment. These 
are being handled by the Committee on Inside Equip- 
ment. Operators and manufacturers alike are exerting 
every effort to eliminate odd and rarely required sizes, 
realizing that the widest latitude may be allowed every 
operator as to the wheel base, size of body, ete., of his 
ears and motors, and still many of the fittings and gen- 
eral features may advantageously be standardized with- 
out detracting an iota from individuality of design or 
efficieney in operation. The Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association has prepared standard general 
specifications for wire rope for mining, dredging, and 
steam shovel purposes, which are now under our consid- 
eration. These specifications provide and define three 
recognized grades of material for wire rope—crucible 
east steel, plough steel, and special plough steel. Ranges 
of tensile strength are given for each, and certain mi- 
crometer limits of diameter for the wires are set. The 
central core and the cores of the several strands, unless 
of wire, must be of Manila or New Zealand hemp and not 
of jute. 

Certain standard sizes of strand and core, accepted by 
all the principal wire rope manufacturers, are indicated 
for the various haulage and hoisting speeds and loads. 
Thus many odd and certainly useless sizes of rope, sheave 
and drum, are avoided, and both manufacturer and con- 
sumer profit. 


Uniform methods of cost accounting are recognized as 
essential in every competitive industry, in order that 
taxes, depletion, and profits or losses may be properly 
computed. This does not mean that a sort of uniform- 
income-tax-blank-cost-sheet shall be provided, but rather 
that certain standards of cost subdivision shall be fol- 
lowed in the allotment of items for comparative pur- 
poses. The same analogy is true in equipment. 

One of the great economic wastes at the tipple, espe- 
cially in anthracite coal, is the variety of sizes. The 
present method seems neither practicable nor profitable 
to operators, carriers, or distributors, necessitating 
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larger retail storage facilities, and often resulting 
through market conditions, in a searcity of certain sizes 
and a surplus of others. 

Many tests have been made on mixed sizes and it is 
generally conceded that they are not only just as prac- 
tical, but in times of scarcity may be more easily 
obtained. 

At present there are eight trade sizes, viz: Broken, 
egg, stove, chestnut, pea, No. 1 buckwheat, No. 2 buck- 
wheat or rice, and No. 3 buckwheat or barley. Of these, 
stove and chestnut constitute 40 percent, and broken and 
egg 21 percent of the total demand. The smaller sizes 
come in competition with bituminous coal, and the de- 
mand for both large and small sizes is a seasonal one. 

If the number of these sizes could be reduced, as is 
ardently desired by the operators, a considerable saving 
in cost would be effected. 

Sub-Committee IV of Committee D-5, of the Ameri- 
ean Society for Testing Materials, and a corresponding 
Committee of the American Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineers have made an extended investigation into this 
subject, in cooperation with the Outside Coal Handling 
Equipment Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and as a result, the compilation of several hun- 
dred replies to a questionnaire sent out, would indicate 
that the present eight grades or sizes of anthracite could 
be reduced to four, to the advantage and satisfaction of 
both operator and consumer, viz: 

Furnace, to include broken and egg. 

Range, to include stove, chestnut and pea. 

No. 1 steam, to include No. 1 buckwheat. 

No. 2 steam, to include Nos. 1 and 2 buckwheat. 

A similar reduction in bituminous sizes, especially in 
the Central Field, could well be made. ; 

Another item which calls for careful study and united 
action toward unification is the code of signals in use at 
shafts throughout the United States. Bulletin 15 of the 
United States Bureau of Mines tabulates the various sig- 
nals in use in the different states. In one state a certain 
signal calls for hoisting, while in perhaps an adjoining 
state the same signal indicates lowering. This ean only 
make for confusion and added danger of accident. 

As has been said, many of the basie elements of stand- 
ardization are so closely allied to the safety movement 
that cooperation, rather than initial action is required. 
Like traffic regulations for automobiles, standardization 
has come to stay. With certain standards agreed upon, 
competition in design, and inventive genius will still be 
free, good practice under differing conditions will be 
established, and increased efficiency and safety will 
result. 


COMMERCE AND LABOR FUNDS 
PPROPRIATIONS for the Departments of Com- 
merece and Labor for the year beginning July 1, 
are the first to be enacted by Congress and ap- 

proved by the President. For the Department of Com- 
merce $450,000 is given for investigations of domestic 
and foreign problems relating to production, distribu- 
tion and marketing of important export industries under 
which the department operates various commodities 
divisions. It provides also funds for the Bureau of 
Standards on structural materials, metallurgical re- 
search, tests of mine seales and ears. 
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GOVERNMENT FOLLOWS SET POLICY IN 
TEA POT DOME AWARDS 


HE POLICY adopted by Secretaries Fall and 

Denby of drilling offset wells on naval reserves 

rather than to attempt underground storage was 
followed in action taken in awarding contracts for such 
wells on the Teapot Dome, in Wyoming, announcement 
of which recently was made. 

Senator Kendrick, Wyoming, previously has intro- 
duced a resolution which was passed by the Senate, call- 
ing upon the Navy and Interior Departments for in- 
formation relative to their methods of handling naval 
reserve drilling proposals. 

The contract awarded to the Mammoth Oil Company, 
a new coneern of which H. F. Sinelair, of the Sinclair 
Oil Company, is president, provides for the tapping of 
the Teapot Dome in naval reserve 3, with the govern- 
ment to receive royalties on a graduated seale ranging 
from 124 to 50 percent. 

In making the announcement, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior Finney said: 

‘‘Mor more than a year the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Seeretary of the Navy have had under consider- 
ation the handling of the two naval reserves in Cali- 
fornia and the naval reserve in Wyoming, the latter 
known as the Teapot Dome, with the idea of working out 
a policy which would secure the greatest conservation 
and use for the Navy of the oils in such reserves, prevent 
drainage by wells of private owners and adjoining lands 
and secure to the navy an available storage of fuel oil 
at convenient points readily accessible wherever and 
whenever needed. It was found that oil was being 
drained from all of these reserves in very large quan- 
tities, amounting to millions of dollars of loss up to the 
present time by wells on adjoining lands and that in all 
probability within a few years the Government reserves 
would be depleted.”’ 
the which he introduced, 
Senator Kendrick pointed out that no wells have been 
drilled to production which might drain the government 


reserves. 


In discussing resolution 


Opposing the drilling and development of 
the naval reserve by contract with one corporation, the 
Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas Producers Association has 
protested on the ground that there is no present outlet 
or market for the present production of oil and that 
present production does not affect naval pools, also com- 
plaining against formulation of contracts for develop- 
ment of oil reserves by private arrangement without 
competitive bidding. The argument is 
eapped with the statement that the proposed develop- 
ment and withdrawal of the oil is not in harmony with 
the purposes of the original withdrawal of the land or 
the policy of the leasing law. 


association’s 


Senator LaFollette, Wisconsin, has introduced a reso- 
lution calling on the Secretary of Interior for a list of 
all oil leases made by the department in California and 
Wyoming oil reserves, together with information as to 
their area and government royalties. He also ealls for 
all executive orders authorizing or regulating such leases, 
and correspondence showing applications for leases and 
action by the department thereon. In connection with 
his resolution the Senator presented a letter from former 


ernment oil reserves. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels opposing leasing of gov- 
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MINING INDUSTRY VITALLY CONCERNED IN PLANS 
FOR “LAKES-TO-OCEAN” WATERWAY 


EATED discussions of a subject in which the 
mining industry is vitally interested soon will 
J begin to swirl in an unprecedented manner 
around the proposals to link the Great Lakes directly 
with the Atlantic Ocean. Statements by high adminis- 
tration officials that action is imminent which will have 
as its aim the negotiation of an international treaty 
under which the St. Lawrence River project may be 
developed have heaped coal upon the fire of differences 
which has been smoldering between advocates of that 
proposal and those who are sponsoring what is known 
as the ‘All-American Route,’’ which would eut a water- 
way thirty feet deep from Buffalo through Lake Ontario 
to connect with the Hudson River at a point just below 
Albany. 

The mining industry’s interest in these proposals is 
found to rest in the facet 
that enormous percentages 
of its production of ores 
are mined in those states 


that are tributary to a 
Great Lakes- Atlantic 
Ocean waterway. Mine 


products to the forming’ 
high percentages of total 
outputs for the United 
States passed through the 
eanal at Sault Ste. Marie, 
their values furnishing an 
idea of the vital manner in 
which the transportation 
of ores from the West to 
the Atlantie Seaboard 
would be affected were a 


ing sounded, the following advantages are being pointed 
out by advocates of that project: ‘‘less polities-more 
patriotism’’; a continuous depth of 30 feet; 90 percent 
of ocean ships can use it; ‘‘no tolls—no appropriations, 
only a federal charter wanted’’; ‘‘our national defense 
provided for’’; only 9 locks from Lake Erie to tidewater, 
and elimination of government participation in the 
enterprise. 

The new tide of discussion concerning the two projects 
already has found its way to the floor of the Senate and 
recently resulted in a tilt between Senator Calder, New 
York, who declared expenditure on the St. Lawrence 
project would be a ‘‘fundamental injustice,’’ and Sena- 
tor Townsend, Michigan, who stated that ‘‘it does not 
come with good grace from representatives of New York 
to speak about expenditures of money for water im- 
provements and oppose a 
proposition that will do so 
much good to the Middle 
West and the Far West.”’ 
The two Senators also de- 
bated the issue of the com- 
parative benefits which 
Canada would derive from 
the St. Lawrence project, it 
being Senator Calder’s 
claim that Canada’s share 
of these benefits would be 
greater than those which 
would come to the United 
States. 

Regardless of which 
project eventually is un- 
dertaken, for it is a cer- 


direct waterway com- 
pleted. The following are 
the values of various mine 
product shipments through 
the canal in 1920: Coal, 
$119,000,000; iron ore, 
$340,000 000; copper, $18,- 
000,000, and manufactured 
iron, $6,000,000. In terri- 
tory tributary to such a 
waterway are produced 85 


Hot debates on Capitol Hill are beginning to appear as a 
climax is being reached between advocates of the two pro- 
posals for connecting the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean 
with a navigable waterway. The St. Lawrence project 
would achieve this result mainly by means of a canal cut 
around Niagara Falls, with the boats proceeding from this 
point along the St. Lawrence to the ocean. The manner in 
which it is proposed to link the Western states with the 
Atlantic Ocean by means of the St. Lawrence project is indi- 
cated on the above map by the dotted line. The black line 
with arrows shows the course proposed for the “All- 
American” route. 


tainty that one or the other 
must be adopted in compli- 
ance with the demands of 
industry, close observers 
are forecasting the follow- 
ing results of completion 
of construction of a lakes- 
to-ocean waterway : 

That an era of prosper- 
ity would be brought to 
the 


percent of the total iron 
output of the country, 40 percent of the copper, 46 per- 
cent of the lead and 74 percent of the zine. 

Opposition and advoecation of each of the two pro- 
posed waterways have resolved themselves into a clean- 
cut controversy between the east and west. Eighteen 
western states, from Ohio on the East to Oregon in the 
West, have indorsed the St. Lawrence River project, 
either through acts of their legislatures or by declara- 
tions of their governors. Chief among the arguments 
which are being set forth by advocates of the St. Law 
rence route are these: a shortening of the shipping dis 
tance between Duluth and Liverpool of 500 miles; ex 
treme economy of water transportation as compared to 
overland hauling; elimination of unloading and reload 
ing costs at New York and Buffalo; development of elee 
trical energy which, it is claimed, will result in an an 
nual saving of 50,000,000 tons in coal consumption. 

Throughout the eastern sections of the country in 
which the praises of the ‘*‘ All-American Route’’ are be- 


interior states which 

can come in no other way; 
that the probability of commercial loss to Atlantie ports 
is so slight, while the prospeet of commercial development 
and inereased national wealth, considering the country 
as a whole, is so great, that objections are untenable; 
that the projeet will prove a boon to American indus- 
try, and will aid the development of the whole conti- 
nent; that the commercial possibilities rival those of the 
Straits of Dardanelles; that the project is as essential 
to the growth and development of the United States as 
that outlet is to the life and commerce of Russia and the 
Near East; and that no public improvement in the his- 
tory of America has, in advance of its actual develop- 
ment, offered greater constructive possibilities. 

In attacking the proposals of their opponents, those 
who are favoring the St. Lawrence route do not hesi- 
tate to charge that New York State and neighboring 
territory is a ‘‘dog in the manger,’’ declaring that the 
desires of shipping centers in that section of the country 
to retain their hold on transportation which they now 
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handle causes them to turn their attacks upon the 
northern route, which would carry the cargoes from the 
iakes through Canada, not allowing them to touch with- 
in the states through which they now are traveling over- 
land. 

Driving at the vitals of the opposition’s plan, advo- 
cates of the ‘‘ All-American Route’’ seize upon the pro- 
posed development of waterpower as their main weapon. 
This development, which is listed as a distinet asset by 
the St. Lawrence boosters, is heralded as an end which 
is being sought by private parties, who are using the 
navigation benefits of the route as a means by which to 
accomplish their ends. 

Senator Poindexter, of Washington, recently deliv- 
ered a speech on the floor of the Senate advoeating the 
St. Lawrence plan. During the course of this address, 
he took oceasion to analyze the international phase of 
the proposal, scouting the theory that Great Britain, in 
event of war with this country, might send her warships 
down the river to bombard our large cities on the lakes. 

Diseussing results which he said would arise if traffic 
passing through New York City were to be increased, 
the Senator said: 

‘«The cost of handling traffic in New York is not going 
to be lessened by increasing traffic in this terminal. New 
York City and New York State will have their annual 
increases. Their shipping point will be New York City, 
as it ought to be, and if they improve their harbor and 
dock facilities sufficiently to keep apace with their own 
economic development, they will be doing well. 

‘‘But shall the vast agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the Middle West and the North- 
west, to say nothing of Canada, await the development 
of proper facilities in New York City?”’ 

Under the title of ‘‘a bill to incorporate, the Hudson 
Ship Canal Company,’’ a measure intended to furnish 
the initial action for construction of the ‘‘ All-American 
Route’’ was introduced in Congress on January 26 by 
Representative Reed, of New York. This bill, which 
was referred to the House Judiciary Committee, where 
it now rests, would constitute Millard F. Bowen, of Buf- 
falo, and his associates as a public service utility, giving 
them the authority to ‘‘purchase, acquire, develop and 
operate’’ properties in New York State contingent to 
the proposed waterway, investing them with the power 
of the public domain and granting them the authority to 
use it in the name of the United States. Electrical 
energy to be developed by the project may be sold at the 
rate of one and one-tenth cents per kilowatt hour based 
upon full time continuous service, under authority 
which would be granted by the measure. 

Diseussing this bill and the project which it author- 
izes in an address delivered before the Rivers and Har- 
bors Conference recently held in Washington, Mr. 
Bowen, who has been interested in the plan for many 
years, outlined its basis as found in a report submitted 
to President McKinley in 1900, data for which was 
worked up by engineers appointed by the Executive: 

‘‘The following are some of the economic advantages, 
Mr. Bowen told the conference, ‘‘ which will result from 
eonstruction of the ‘All-American Route’: 

‘‘Free navigation, national defense, comprehensive 
power system, reservoirs on all streams, floods stored and 
used, sanitation by stopping pollution, municipal water 
supplies, deep new harbors, terminals not congested, 
basic industries multiplied, electrification of railroads, 
aided by a one cent per kilowatt hour rate. no appro- 
priations, and the manufacture of nitrates with surplus 
power. 

Mr. Bowen estimates that utilization of 317 out of a 
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possible 327 feet of total fall between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario will provide power which will yield $53,890,000 


annually, and that $45,759,000 in addition will be secured 


annually from development of 700,000 horsepower be- 
tween Ontario and the Hudson, the plan being to em- 
brace a number of small plants in a super-power project. 

‘*It is because of this showing,’’ he states, ‘‘that small 
investors will seek to buy the 8 percent stock so based 
upon steady earning power; the charter will prohibit the 
issue of bonds or preferred stock. With a proper organi- 
zation, after a federal charter has been obtained, it is 
reasonable to believe that workers and savers of small 
amounts will seek to increase their interest to 8 percent, 
and furnish the needed capital for the ship eanal, which 
will be 1 percent of the thirty billion dollars which it is 
estimated form the total savings of 25,000,000 Americans 
who have small savings of less than $7,000 on the aver- 
age at interest of 4 percent or lower. 

‘‘This plan of finance will recommend itself to Con- 
gress as practical control by small savers, who, hereto- 
fore, have given so-called financiers all the difference 
between low interest rates and higher rates with large 
commissions. ’’ 

With high administration authorities declaring that 
steps soon will be taken to negotiate an international 
treaty to permit the St. Lawrence route to be built, oppo- 
sition to the plan is being found on the Canadian side of 
the border. The Chamber of Commerce of Montreal has 
voiced strong objection to the plan, joining with expres- 
sions of opinion coming from Quebee and other points 
in opposing what is considered in those quarters to be 
an effort on the part of ‘‘powerful American water- 
power interests’? to make use of the resourees which 
may be developed by harnessing the St. Lawrence. 

In the meantime, while the two factions are securing 
firm grips upon hammers and tongs as they prepare to 
battle in earnest, members of the mining industry whose 
properties are situated so as to be tributary to a lake- 
to-ocean waterway are awaiting the result with well- 
warranted interest. 


FEDERAL PETROLEUM SPECIFICATIONS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


PECIFICATIONS for the various refined petro- 

leum products purchased by the Federal Govern- 

ment are given in Technical Paper 305, just issued 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. The specifica- 
tions cover motor gasoline, aviation gasoline, naphtha, 
kerosene, signal oil, fuel oils,. lubricants, ete. These 
specifications have been officially adopted by the Federal 
Specifications Board. They supersede the specifications 
published in Bulletins 1 to 5, inclusive, of the Committee 
on Standardization of Petroleum Specifications. 

The Interdepartmental Petroleum Specifications Com- 
mittee replaced the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Standardization of Petroleum Specifications, which had 
superseded the war-time Committee on Standardization 
of Petroleum Specifications. The work of the several 
committees has been continuous, and the present set of 
specifications is the result of several years’ experience 
in preparing specifications and drawing up testing 
methods for petroleum products. 

The present set of specifications was prepared by the 
Technical Committee on Standardization of Petroleum 
Specifications and adopted by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Standardization of Petroleum Specifica- 
tions, which were the immediate predecessors of the 
present committee. 
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NO REAL LIGHT YET CAST UPON LEGALITY OF 
TRADE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


RADE ASSOCIATION representatives who met 

with Secretary Hoover and other administration 

officials in Washington April 12 to diseuss the 
relationship between their organizations and the govern- 
ment, gained many pointers concerning cooperation with 
federal agencies in compilation and distribution of trade 
statistics. They left the meeting, however, with few 
answers supplied to many questions in their minds con- 
cerning legality of operations in the ‘‘twilight zone’’ 
of open-price activities. Beyond receiving from Seere- 
tary Hoover a renewed emphasis of the statement that 
his department could not and would not concern itself 
with the issue of legality of trade association operations 
by rendering any interpretation of the law, they gained 
little information on this seore from the meeting. The 
business men found the one-day conference adjourned 
with the sum total of the government’s guidance amount- 
ing practically to an enjoinder to ‘‘let your conscience 
be your guide.”’ 

Following the conference, there was a noticeable im- 
pression that the administration soon might engage 
in open warfare against those activities of open-price 
associations upon which it has frowned as being illegal. 


INVESTIGATION PROPOSED 

Resolutions introduced in both houses of Congress, 
proposing a joint congressional inquiry into the whole 
subject of trade associations and their activities, com- 
manded a large amount of attention, especially after 
Secretary Hoover in his address to the conference had 
expressed his approval of such an investigation. ‘‘I be- 
lieve it would be in public interest if the experiences of 
recent years with inquiry into by such a committee as 
that proposed by the resolutions introduced by Senator 
Edge and Representative MacArthur,’’ the Secretary 
declared. ‘‘The problem is not one of purely legalistic 
interpretation, for in the final analysis much must de- 
pend upon the economic and social results to the com- 
munity. The whole commercial community is vitally 
interested in the limitation of cooperative action in the 
necessary presentation of restraint of trade. It is the 
duty of the Department of Commerce to study the eco- 
nomic effect of the law, and we are glad to have your 
views in the matter. The real problem is to avoid de- 
stroying the good in uprooting the evil. Men have been 
murdered with brickbats, but that is no reason for pro- 
hibiting brick houses.’’ , 


SUGGESTION FOR RELIEF 


Coincident with discussion of the proposed investiga- 
tion came a suggestion that relief for the situation might 
be found through legislation which would grant to trade 
associations the same immunity from anti-trust statutes 
as has been granted to organized labor and to the 
farmers. Certain it is that the trade associations will 
be foreed to draw any relief they may get from the 
legislative branch of the government, rather than from 
the executive or administrative divisions. Touching on 
this subject, Secretary Hoover said : 

‘‘The labor unions solved this matter in securing legis- 
lation giving them practical immunity from restraint 
of trade laws. Lately the farmers have done the same. 
The commercial and manufacturing community has not 
asked for more than some interpretative help in questions 
along the twilight zone of trade restraint. The Federal 
Trade Commission was originally conceived in the sense 
of providing some measure of interpretation of the law, 


but these provisions were largely stricken from the orig- 
inal legislation.’’ 

Various surveys of the situation have shown the num- 
ber of trade associations engaged in operations entering 
into the twilight zone to be a very small percentage of 
the total. It is because of the small number of associa- 
tions carrying on doubtful activities that Secretary 
Hoover has stated that all questions of legality of opera- 
tions are very secondary, and ‘‘so unimportant in the 
larger matters of commerce and industry with which the 
associations in the vast majority concern themselves. 
It is in day to day cooperation that the largest and most 
vital problems of trade statistical compilation and dis- 
tribution are found, in the opinion of the Secretary. 
Making plain the fact that the department’s coopera- 
tive plan will not be imposed upon anyone, Secretary 
Hoover at the same time made the definite statement 
that there could be no cooperation with associations 
carrying on functions, ‘‘the legality of which has been 
questioned but not yet determined.”’ 

‘These functions are in the main the so-called open- 
price activities of associations which are collecting data 
on prices and sales of their individual members, and cir- 
culating such individual data again to their members, 
together with certain other activities,’’ the Seeretary 
told the conference. 

**T wish to state frankly and at onee,’’ he continued, 
‘*that the officers of the government do not believe that 
these functions are in public interest, whether they are 
used in violation of the law or not. The Department 
laid down the rule nearly a year ago that it could not 
cooperate with associations subject to such criticisms, 
and sees no reason to change it.’’ 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE PLANS 


Indication of the ferveney of action which the Depart- 
ment of Justice intends to launch against illegal associa- 
tion practices is found in the testimony of officials of 
the Department appearing before the House committee 
on appropriations. The legislators were told that if 
the department were given sufficient funds it would pro- 
ceed energetically against the associations which it be- 
lieves are contributing in a large measure to the factors 
which are keeping the cost of living from falling to lower 
levels. Representatives of the department stated that 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in the hard- 
wood lumber ease did not ‘‘eclose the door,’’ it being 
pointed out that the organizations in question seek shel- 
ter by taking a stand on the undefined area between ab- 
solute legality and a distinet restraint of trade. 

Senator Edge, New Jersey, is the author of two meas- 
ures affecting trade associations, introduced April 3, one 
providing for jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion over the organizations, and the other proposing a 
congressional investigation. The latter measure was 
sent to the Senate judiciary committee. It then was sent 
to the committee controlling Senate expenditures, from 
which body it was reported to the Senate by Senator 
Calder. Its immediate consideration and passage was 
sought by Senator Edge, but these moves were blocked 
by Senator Hitcheoek, of Nebraska, whose objection sent 
the bill to the calendar. 


Strona Opposition FoRESEEN 


Strong opposition would develop in the Senate against 
any efforts to secure legislative action with a view to 
granting industry a clearer conception of those portions 
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of the twilight-zone which may fall within the designa- 
tion of legal ground. This is the indication to be drawn 
from attacks made on Senator Edge’s resolution during 
debate on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Edge was unable to secure a vote on his reso- 
lution, although he made strenuous efforts toward that 
end during progress of the full week of debate in the 
Senate on the measure. Opposition was based on the 
ground that no investigation is necessary and that it is 
difficult to define the legal limits surrounding business. 
Senator Stanley, Kentucky, opposed regulations by com- 
missions, contending that the courts should have juris- 
diction. Senator Edge has asked the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to give hearings on his bill proposing to 
define the status of trade associations and placing their 
regulation under the Federal Trade Commission. 

SurRvVEY OF ACTIVITIES 

Just before the trade association conference convened, 
the National Association of Manufacturers completed a 
survey of these organizations and their activities, based 
upon a questionnaire circulated a few weeks ago. Those 
who have been following the situation closely are of the 
opinion that this survey, forming practically the only 
existing fund of information of this particular type, will 
prove of high value to the industries of the country and 
to those branches of the government with which the 
associations plan to cooperate. Also, it is stated, the sur- 
vey will have the effect of allaying much ill-considered 
agitation, political and otherwise. 

Seeing the trend which affairs recently have been tak- 
ing, the National Association of Manufacturers decided 
to inaugurate a timely investigation of the association 
to be conducted by the organizations themselves. The 
result is an enlightening mass of information which 
serves to emphasize the fact that the majority of the 
associations are functioning in a way that cannot under 
any circumstances be interpreted as being in violation 
of the law. 

The questionnaire contained 21 questions and 135 
answers were obtained and published in a circular which 
is being given broad distribution. The reports have been 
received from organizations whose total annual budgets 
amount to approximately $7,000,000. 

The survey shows that the question which is being 
given more attention than any other by the association 
is that of transportation, while labor problems receive 
a minimum of consideration. 

In the matter of legislation, the subjects of most in- 
terest are taxes and tariff, with more interest in the 
tariff than in taxes. In the relation of these associations 
to the industries, the one question which has aroused the 
most careful attention is the standardization of grades 
of production and machinery. The question of second- 
ary interest is in uniform contract. A minimum of 
attention has been paid to credit information or group 
insurance. 

LARGE REPRESENTATION OF INDUSTRY 

The associations which replied to the questionnaire 
represent on the average 64.9 percent of the business of 
the country in their partieular lines. It was found that 
of the first hundred associations 92 have direct member- 
ship and 11 are federations, and it is believed this aver- 
age has been maintained generally throughout all the 
The apparent discrepancy in the figures 
is accounted for in the facet that three of the hundred 
associations have a dual form of organization. Most of 
the associations declare that the primary purpose is to 
improve and extend acquaintance among the members 
in a certain industry. The elaboration of 


associations. 


purpose is 
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mainly toward the nationalization of trade associations, 
methods and aims. <A few of them express a truly 
national purpose. These associations show by their date 
of organization that they are of more recent develop- 
ment. Three of those included in the first hundred 
depart radically in form from the loeal or trade associa- 
tions. One of these brings to light an entirely new 
form of association. A second shows its national charae- 
ter by organizing to engage in only the national aspects 
of its industry. A bare majority of 51 percent have 
organized their activities under at least a few definite 
departments with salaried chiefs. The others adhere to 
the older method of working through committees of 
volunteers. The tendency seems to be in the former 
direction. 

In the matter of cooperating with scientific bureaus of 
the government, 31 of the first hundred reported that 
they are beginning something of the sort; four are coop- 
erating on matters of education; eight are making re- 
ports of the activities of their industry; and ten are 
working on the matter of standards. Concerning the 
vital statistics of industry, 18 are working with the gov- 
ernment without specifying in what ways; 34 gather re- 
ports about production; eight about costs; seven about 
prices; and four about distribution. Of these various 
associations. eight specified that these reports are given 
to the public and nine that the reports are for members 
only. In the matter of reports on past and closed trans- 
action, eight associations gather this data for the use of 
their members only and eight gather the data for the 
public only. Two compile reports without specifying in 
detail their character or their ultimate goal, and two 
more are just now studying the whole subject. 

The American Column and Lumber Company has 
asked the Supreme Court to rehear or modify the decree 
in the recent case in which the court decided that the 
open-price association maintained by the hardwood lum- 
ber interests violated the anti-trust law. The court has 
been requested to modify its decree so as to permit of 
exchange by the association of reports on production, 
sales, and stock. 


PETROLEUM CONSERVATION STUDIES 


ROMOTION of great efficiency in the use of crude 

petroleum with a view to conserving the country’s 

underground supply of crude petroleum is being 
undertaken by the Bureau of Mines through a number of 
technical studies, chief of which is the investigation of 
production of gasoline by cracking heavier oils, which 
process has been made the subject of a report recently 
issued by the bureau. 

In making their report the bureau’s experts point out 
that continuation of use of gasoline on the present scale 
threatens to bring about the practical exhaustion of the 
country’s underground stores of crude petroleum in the 
course of ‘‘a few generations at most.’’ 


QUICKSILVER IN 1921 

VICKSILVER PRODUCTION REPORTS for 

1921, made by the Geological Survey, indicate an 

output of 6,339 flasks, as compared with 13,392 
flasks in 1920, showing that the quicksilver industry sank 
to the lowest level in its history during the past year. 
Experts of the Survey observe that the cost of produe- 
tion has not declined as rapidly as the price, and no 
large bodies of ore are now known which are comparable 
to those which were exploited when the industry was 
flourishing. 
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A Mixed Octette 


F LABOR LEADERS FLANKED BY LEGISLATORS 
Left to right—Representatives W. J. Burke, Pa.; O. E. Bland, Ind.; J. I. Nolan (chairman), Cal.; John L. Lewis, presi- 


dent, United Mine Workers of America; Frank Morrison, secretary, American Federation of 


Labor; Samuel Gompers, 


president, American Federation of Labor; Representatives Meyer London, N. Y., and W. O. Atkeson, Mo. 


These typical questions were asked by members of the House committee on labor dur- 
ing the course of hearings held in connection with the coal strike: 


LEADING QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO UNION 
CHIEFS 
‘‘The present suspension of work is in effect a lock- 
out; it has practically been caused by the employers, 
has it not?’’ 
(Union official’s answer : 
every respect.’’) 


‘*Literally, it is a lockout in 


‘‘The United Mine Workers I believe you stated, are 
ready and willing to meet in conference with the oper- 
ators’ organization in order to try to arrive at a new 
agreement to last two years; is that correct ?’’ 


‘‘Did they (operators) not enter into this contract 
with the declared publie purpose of complying with it? 
* * * And you contend they have violated this con- 
tract? * * * Then what right have you to expect 
they will respect the provisions of another future con- 
tract?’’ 


‘*You have in your industry what Professor Ely calls 
the ‘law of the meanest employer’ prevailing?”’ 

‘*T reeall that it took about 10 years’ prosecution of 
the operators to get wash houses in accordance with the 
statute. They have them now? They violated the law 
for 10 years, did they not, in that regard ?’’ 


‘‘Simmered all down, you think they ought to be re 
quired to meet you and to sign up with you as they did 
two years ago; is that not the sum and substance of it? 
* * * JT know the operators do not own you and vou 
do not own the mines. I guess we will agree that the 
operators do not own the miners.’’ 


CROSS-EXAMINATION DIRECTED AT 
OPERATORS 


‘‘Now do you approve of a condition that would 
change your whole plan of dealing with the miners for 
all these years? You fellows have always been able to 
get together. Were you in sympathy with tearing down 
the union to the extent of cutting off their finances?”’ 


‘If you refleet the attitude of the operators of the cen- 
tral competitive field, the matter looks quite hopeless. If 
you are willing to meet, but at the same time you say 
there is no use to meet, we can not get together, and at 
the same time you say there is no use to keep the contract, 
how do you expect to get together, if you have not any 
hope ?’’ 

Operator’s answer: ‘‘You are putting words in my 
mouth that did not issue therefrom.’’) 


‘*You know that the miner’s organization is one of the 
strongest industrial organizations in the United States, 
do you not? And probably they have the best morale 
and the best means of protecting themselves and eontinu- 
ing the strike of any other organization known to labor.’’ 

Operator’s answer: ‘‘No; no organization ean con- 
tinue to defy publie opinion indefinitely.’’) 


‘It is a good thing the American people in this coun- 
try are finding out that a certain group of people in this 
country, operating great public necessities, feel that 
contracts can be eonstrued just as they feel like con- 
struing them, and then throw on to the public the idea 
that it is just merely a technical construction that is 
being placed on it, just as the German Emperor figured 
that his agreement with the powers of the world was a 
scrap of paper.”’ 
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A BUG’S-EYE VIEW OF WASHINGTON 


By Ina 

N EPIDEMIC of political forecasting has 
A arse the national capital in its arms. With 
congressional elections in the offing, every 


mother’s son in Washington has taken it into his head 
to do some gilt-edged erystal gazing, hoping to call the 
turn in the great vote-nailing melee. 

Large portions of zip are being added to the present 
fortune-telling season by reason of the unreliability of 
past performances as means of catching sight of the 
on-coming fates. In other days, when things were closer 
to the ground, it was easy to run back to the last ballot- 
ing melee and figure out the dope by casting an eye into 
the Congressional Directory and lamping the records in 
the 1920 race. But that stuff is about as dependable in 
these days as the word of honor of the star boarder at 
Matteawan, or however they spell the place where New 
York’s cracked noodles are stowed away. What hap- 
pened in the last election furnishes no more of an indi- 
cation of what will boom forth this year than a view 
from the south of a woman going north tells about her 
age in these hectic times when grandma and grand- 
daughter can swap clothes without anybody getting the 
wiser. The well-known, far-famed, and justly celebrated 
Republican landslide of 1920 mainly is to blame for all 
of this. 

So it comes that the dippy dopesters, including all 
from trained-seal journalists to professional politicians, 
are foreed to watch the 1922 elections which already 
have taken place if they are to get any results at all 
with which to appease the howling mob of newspaper 
readers or satisfy themselves, as the case may be. 

This leads to an interesting situation. 

We find Osear Wright Space, Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Blatt, scratching his head over the 
returns of the election held last month up in Wumple- 
socket, Maine, when that struggling metropolis named 
the unfortunate who is to occupy office as its dog- 
catcher during the coming brace of years. Osear is try- 
ing to find what the election by a majority of 561% of 
Ezekiel Hardome, a rock-rimmed Republican, to that 
notable post will do in the way of affecting the chances 
of Edward Bolle Weevel returning to Congress for an- 
other session or so as representative of the Umpty-umpth 
Ohio district. 

Right next to Oscar, we find a member of a Demo- 
cratic state committee all knarled up in an attempt to 
foretell the result of the Senatorial race in his native 
land. By taking statistics showing the amount of floor 
wax exported by the United States to Afghanistan in 
1902 and cleverly comparing them with estimates of the 
number of cases of appendicitis in Topeka, Kansas, dur- 
ing the past year, he hopes to reach some sort of a defi- 
nite conclusion. 

Osear, the newspaper man, the Indiana politician, and 
all the rest of their respective ilks (plural of ilk, by way 
- of explanation in ease it looks unfamiliar) sink clear up 
to their ears in the sea of uncertainty when they try to 
take into consideration the part which the various can- 
didates’ positions on national issues will play in decid- 
ing who will grab parking space in the nation’s legisla- 
tive halls when the voice of the great and glorious peepul 
comes booming out of the voting booths. 

Take, for instance, the case of Representative Rhu- 
barb. He is running for reelection on his record on the 
tariff. He has proclaimed to the five winds (they add 
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one to the customary four during the campaign to ac- 
commodate orating candidates) that his stand for a high 
duty on importations of hominy of foreign manufacture 
should gain from his constituents the reward of another 
term. Seeking to stampede the populace against him 
and his hominy is Pro Bonus Publico, his deadly rival, 
who points out that Rhubarb threw a fit of gout when 
it came time to vote on the bonus. Publico says that 
Rube would have sueceeded in crawling out of having 
to cast his vote had it not been that he realized his mis- 
take in having picked so plutocratie a disease, being 
forced to appear on the floor and east his vote rather 
than lose his reputation of being one of the common folk. 

Those who have glued their eyes to the situation de- 
clare that a record number of skeletons are going to be 
dragged out of political closets in which they have re- 
posed since votes were taken on subjects of major inter- 
est, the purpose being to jangle their bones up and down, 
with opponents hoping that the rattle will drive the 
vote-casting supernumeraries in the political drama to 
their side of the fence. 

With the dogs of uncertainty sitting around wagging 
their tails and having a great time of it generally in this 
way, it is no small wonder that those who are most 
vitally affeeted—the solons who are coming up for re- 
election—should be all agog, or whatever the word is 
that means excited. The more so should they be agoged, 
when they realize that it is going to be many a precious 
day, judging by the way present indications are hold- 
ing their heads, before trips back home to look after 
political fences will be possible. 

Leaders in the House declare that the tariff bill will 
not be gotten out of the road, unless the Senate caves in 
to the American valuation idea before the snow flies. 
Since the beautiful white stuff doesn’t usually put in its 
appearance around the Capitol during the late summer 
months, it looks as though there is going to be a lot of 
that zipless campaigning in the sweet bye and bye. 

There is just about as much punch in waging a politi- 
eal campaign with two thousand miles separating the 
wager and the wagees as there is in making love to a 
girl over a telephone on a ten-party line with the oper- 
ator listening in for good measure. 

Several members of Congress were planning to over- 
come this handicap by taking advantage of this radio 
eraze that everybody is foaming at the mouth about just 
at present. But the experiences of one of their fellows 
who tried the thing out in a small way the other day sent 
fond hopes of getting in touch with the folks back home 
via the ethereal route scampering clear to Limbo. 

This horrible example rigged up one of the new 
fangled wireless telephone sets and started out to rehearse 
his speech, with a few interested spectators gathered at 
his house some blocks away to see how it went over, I am 
told. 

He had just gotten about waist-deep into the second 
paragraph of his speech, if I am to believe my usually 
untrustworthy informant, when a station at Squeedunk, 
N. J., started firing an Uncle Jiggely Bedtime Story into 
the welkin. He managed to muster up all his vocal thun- 
der and drown out the children’s yarn, only to find his 
appeal for votes ali tangled up with a weather forecast - 
and a market report, with an obligato being rendered by 
a quartette singing ‘‘Old Black Joe’’ on a victrola just 
two blocks south of Bridgeport. 
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ROBERT LINTON 
Director, American Mining Congress 


regions of Western Pennsylvania over twenty-five years ago, following com- 
pletion of his studies at Washington and Jefferson and then at Berlin Poly- 
technic in Germany. He left the mining industry to enter his father’s business for 
a few years, but returned and became actively engaged in mining engineering in 
1906. Since that time his exploration and development work has carried him into 
many mining fields, both in this country and in Mexico. He now is president of the 
North Butte Mining Company, with which organization he became associated in 1917 
after he had returned from Mexico where he had managed an important group of 
silver properties for the Sierra Consolidated Mines Co. At the same time he entered 
his connection with the Consolidated Copper Company, of which he is vice-president 
and managing director. 
Mr. Linton is especially interested in the development and standardization of min- 


ing practices. 


M R. LINTON began his engineering work in the coal mining and natural gas 
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ROBERT E. TALLY 


Vice-President, American Mining Congress 
State of Arizona 


tion of Robert E. Tally since he initiated one of the most colorful careers in 

the industry shortly after his graduation from the Nevada School of Mines 
in 1899, with the degrees of B.S. and M. E. He now is general manager of the United 
Verde Copper Company at Jerome, Arizona. 

Until 1907, when he joined the Staff of the United Verde Company, Mr. Tally fol- 
lowed the practical and engineering branches of mining and metallurgy in Nevada, 
California, Oregon, British Columbia, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Colorado 
and Dakota. 

His first connection with the United Verde Company was as assistant mine super- 
intendent at Jerome. He later was promoted to mine superintendent, then to assist- 
ant general manager, from which position he was promoted to the place he now holds. 


M INING OPERATIONS in many states have been carried on under the direc- 
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HANSEN EVESMITH 


Vice-President, American Mining Congress 
State of North Dakota 


ceded by ten years of explorations and dealings on the Mesaba and Vermilion 

iron ranges in Minnesota, have qualified Mr. Evesmith as an operator possessed 
of more than average knowledge of and intimacy with the details of his industry. 
He now is president and treasurer of the Zenith Coal Company, of Fargo, N. Dak., 
operating lignite mines. 

While the major portion of his attentions during the past thirty years have been 
held by the operations in which he has been interested in the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
he has throughout that period been more or less associated at ail times with mineral 
explorations and development in many other sections. His first connection with min- 
ing operations was in the salt fields of lower Michigan. 

Mr. Evesmith has been a member of the American Mining Congress for several 
years and was a delegate from Minnesota to the Milwaukee and Denver conventions. 


| Fo OPERATIONS in the Dakotas during the past twenty years, pre- 
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HALLECK W. SEAMAN 
Director, American Mining Congress 


span his interest in operations in the Black Hills of South Dakota, Mr. Sea- 
man has built up for himself a fund of knowledge of the mining industry that 
places him among the foremost of those who have spent their lives in endeavors such 
as his. His studiously pursued investigations of metallurgy of the precious and 
semi-precious have endowed him with an experience that has brought much profit to 
him and to others. Since 1910 he has been president of the Trojan Mining Company. 
Following his graduation from the University of Iowa in 1881 as a civil engineer, 
he began his career as a rodman in the engineering corps of the Chicago and North- 
western. Since that time he has been almost constantly imterested in railroad opera- 
tions, giving them his attention coincidently with his activities in the mining indus- 
try. He was president of the Ozark and Cherokee Central Railway until 1903 and of 
the Illinois, lowa and Minnesota Railway and the Chieago, Milwaukee and Gary 
Railway until 1908. He served in the same capacity for the Tremont and Gulf Rail- 
way until 1913, and the Lorain and West Virginia Railway until 1915. He was presi- 
dent of the American Wire Fabrics Company from 1913 until 1917, and chairman of 
the board of that company until 1919. 


B Y MEETING and solving gold mining problems during the thirty years which 
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TRANSFER OF 


AUTHORITY OVER ALASKA COAL 


FIELDS BRINGS NEW ERA OF DEVELOPMENT 


development by the transfer of supervision of their 

administrative affairs from the Navy Department 
to the Department of the Interior, an action set for May 
1 by an announcement made last month. Results of the 
change already are apparent, being seen in a new interest 
evidenced by private industry. 

Engineers of the Lake and Export Coal Company, of 
West Virginia, now are in the Chickaloon field, making 
extensive studies of the deposits, as well as investigations 
into the questions of transportation and probable mar- 
kets for Alaskan coal along the Pacific coast. The com- 
pany will use reports of these studies as the basis of a 
leasing proposal to be made to the government. 

If this proposal proves acceptable to the government 
the President will issue an executive order taking the 
Chickaloon fields out from under the government reserve 
and opening them up to development by private industry 
under the leasing law. Officials make it plain, however, 
that this action will not be taken until the federal au- 
thorities are assured that a broad working policy of the 
highest practicability has been formulated. 

By inducing an industrial organization of the magni- 
tude of the Lake and Export Coal Company to take 
a definite interest with the aim of closing a leasing agree- 
ment, officials have sueceeded in swinging away from the 
half-hearted activities which have surrounded operations 
under the Alaskan leasing law since it was enacted in 
1914. Since that time, it is pointed out, not a single cent 
in royalties has been received by the government from 
those who have undertaken leases during that period. 
‘Tp to the present time,’’ said one official in discussing 
the matter, ‘‘the government has been dealing largely 
with ‘shoe-string’ operators in its coal leasing activi- 
ties in Alaska. These men do not possess sufficient 
finances or facilities as a rule to undertake development 
in the proper way. Many of those who have been de- 
manding that the government build branches of its rail- 
road to their mines have even failed to complete their 
leases. Entry into the field of the interests of large indus- 
trial organizations satisfies the first demand of condi- 
tions leading to suecessful development.’’ 

An exhaustive study is to be made of the problems 
which have arisen since it became the determination of 
the administration to place the Alaska fields under oper- 
ation of private capital as soon as is possible without a 
sacrifice of the public interest being involved. Many of 
these problems are of a legal nature, but the physical and 
economic intricacies of this extraordinary situation are 
sufficient in number to demand solutions before any step 
of importance is made. 

These physical and economic problems are to be given 
a first-hand study by Director H. Foster Bain, of the 
Bureau of Mines, who will spend the next three months 
in making an extensive personal investigation of local 
conditions connected with the issue of Alaska’s natural 
resources in general and with the coal fields in particu- 
lar. Dr. Bain will be accompanied on his tour of the 
territory by E. R. MeMillan, assistant engineer of the 
Seattle Station of the Bureau; H. C. George, oil produc- 
tion engineer, and E. B. Swanson, his secretary. 

First touching Alaskan soil at Juneau, where a con- 
ference will be held with Governor Seott C. Bone, the 
party will immediately proceed to the Sutton washery, 
where first-hand studies will be made to decide practi- 


N LASKA’S COAL fields are promised a new era of 


eality of the Matanuska and Bering River coals for naval 
use. A tour of the various fields then will be made, 
upon completion of which several days will be spent in 
another series of conferences at Juneau prior to the 
return to the states. ° 

Upon his return to Washington Director Bain will 
make his report to Seeretary Fall. Supplemented by the 
proposals received from private interests, it will form 
the basis upon which the policy of the department will 
be constructed. 

The Sutton washery is seheduled to treat 5,000 tons 
of Matanuska coal and 600 tons from the Bering River 
Field this month. After it is washed this coal will be 
carried by the collier ‘‘Jason’’ to the Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, Navy Yard, where it eventually will be placed 
in the bunkers of the ‘‘Texas,’’ which vessel has been 
designated by the Navy Department to make the con- 
suming tests. 

Alaskan lignite will come into a new importance if 
future tests prove it to be able to stand up generally to 
the record established reeently in consumption tests 
made by the government railroad. Additional boiler 
tests soon are to be made under the supervision of John 
Davis, superintendent of the Fairbanks Station of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Transfer of the Navy’s Alaskan coal investment to the 
Interior Department was recommended by Secretary 
Denby to Secretary Fall on March 10, Mr. Denby sug- 
gesting that the Interior Department either operate the 
mine directly or by lease. The Navy already has in- 
vested $1,100,000 in the development of the Matanuska 
field. Approximately 400,000 tons of coal have been 
blocked out at the Chickaloon mine and diamond drilling 
has developed 2,500,000 tons at Coal Creek, about two 
and one-half miles from Chickaloon. This coal from the 
Matanuska field requires washing after which it shows 
14,000 B. T. U. per pound and it is said to rank with 
good American coals. The coal washing plant at Sutton 
will be completed by April 1, having a daily capacity of 
250 tons of washed coal. 

It was suggested by Seeretary Fall that development 
work be stopped and efforts concentrated upon mining 
an additional 2,000 tons before May 1, which would form 
a reserve for pumping, ventilation and fire protection 
after the closing of the Chickaloon mine at that time. 

The desires of the Navy Department, as expressed by 
Seeretary Denby, are: That the developed asset be main- 
tained, depletion by mining being covered by equal fur- 
ther development; that the present capacity of 250 tons 
daily be not deereased whether or not the mine be oper- 
ated at that capacity; and, that the terms of the lease or 
of operation be prepared by the Interior Department sub- 
ject solely to its decisions. If these terms involve royalty 
provisions, Secretary Denby says the royalties should be 
reinvested in terminal facilities at Anchorage or Seward 
as the Interior Department may decide. 

‘‘The Navy Department,’’ Secretary Denby said, ‘‘is 
not prepared to guarantee the purchase of any coal from 
the Alaskan fields or give any favorable price differential 
to stimulate development of a Pacific supply of naval 
coal, beeause any favorable price differential must be 
contingent upon congressional action. It is probable, 
however, that the Navy would find it desirable to use 
Alaskan coal which complies with naval requirements if 
the differential be favorable.’’ 
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FUTURE COAL LEASING OPERATIONS WILL FORM 
LARGE PART OF PRODUCTION IN THE WEST 


law will contribute much toward elimination from 

the industry of overdevelopment, recognized as 
the seat of many problems arising out of the production 
and consumption of coal. This guard against over- 
production, amounting to the most desirable type of 
conservation, is being built up by policies adopted by 
large operators in the west under which they will draw 
from leased lands the 32,000,000 which they now pro- 
duce annually, holding their fee coals as a reserve. In 
this manner the leasing operations will not be taken over 
by other interests than those which own properties 
which already are able to oversupply the demands 
which are made of them. Were the situation to develop 
otherwise it would present conditions under which the 
privately owned holdings and the leased properties 
would be under operation and seeking to thrust their 
combined productions upon a market which furnishes a 
demand no greater than that which either will be able 
to supply. 

The opinions of authorities are indicative of the 
strong foundation upon which these interpretations of 
the future of leasing activities are based. H. I. Smith, 
who is in charge of administration of the coal leasing 
law under the Bureau of Mines, substantiates these in- 
terpretations of his views, expressed as follows: 

‘*Prior to March 1, 1922, the U. S. Geological Survey 
had acted on 480 applications for coal prospecting per- 
mits and 122 applications for coal leases, and the General 
Land Office had issued 162 permits and 18 leases. It 
is safe to estimate that the production in 1922 of the 
leases issued will be about 500,000 tons, probably more, 
and, everything considered, should reach 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 tons by 1925. Of the new leases to be issued, 
probably 50 will develop into important producers from 
which 5,000,000 tons may be expected by 1926. The 
small mines developed by the small operator will pro- 
duce for the local market and will not have any material 
influence on the coal markets. 


‘*On the above basis the total production from govern- 
ment land will reach 8,000,000 tons by 1926, 5,000,000 
tons from extensions of existing mines, and 3,000,000 
tons from new developments. I am strongly inclined to 
the view that the total production from the western field, 
estimated at 32,000,000 tons will be reached in this pro- 
portion, as the large operator as a rule will hold his fee 
eoals as a reserve, maintaining and increasing his pro- 
duction from government lands. 


‘One of the most interesting developments in coal 
leasing is that practically all of the important produc- 
ing companies in the west have either leased, made appli- 
eation for lease, or contemplate making application in 
the near future. As the scope of the law and the depart- 
mental attitude is better understood the activities will 
increase, and it is reasonable to expect that increased 
interest will be shown by the entire western coal fra- 
ternity.”’ 

A study of the 18 leases issued shows that they cover 
an area of 14,444 acres, of which 8,430 acres are exten- 
sions to going mines, and 6,014 acres in new develop- 
ments. About 12,000 acres will be added to going mines 
by the 50 important leases in prospect, and about 14,000 
acres will be new operations. 

Of the 162 prospecting permits issued, covering an 
area of approximately 160,000 acres, it is safe to figure 
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that not more than 25 or 50 will develop into important 
leases, and that the production from this source will not 
exceed 2,500,000 tons by 1928. In many instances the 
prospecting permits are purely speculative; for example, 
along the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad be- 
tween Casper and Basin, Wyo., 42 permits have been 
issued. The market for this area is limited and a most 
optimistic view cannot justify extensive developments, 
say Officials. 

Data show that production for 13 western states 
reached a maximum of 40,680,000 tons in 1920, a war 
year, and that the output dropped to 27,610,000 tons in 
1921, another abnormal year. It is interesting to note 
that the figure last given is appreciably less than the 
production for 1907. On available information it is 
assumed by experts of the Bureau of Mines that an 
average annual production of approximately 32,000,000 
tons for the next five years. While a normal growth 
justifies this figure, the uncertainty of conditions must 
be clearly recognized. 


THE CASE OF ALEX POHUTSKY, 
MINER No. 806 


On March 2, 1922, a strike was declared at 
Old Forge Colliery, Old Forge, Pa., involving 
1,400 men who to March 31 lost approximately 
$175,000 in wages. The circumstances leading 
up to this strike were as follows: 

Alex Pohutsky, miner No. 806, was accused by 
the Grievance Committee of the United Mine 
Workers at this operation with having loaded 
more than two cars of coal on February 8. 

The Grievance Committee investigated the 
matter and fined Pohutsky $25. He refused to 
pay the fine. 

The Grievance Committee called on the man- 
agement on March 3, the men having gone back 
to work that day, and demanded that Pohutsky 
pay the fine or be discharged. The management 
refused to discharge Pohutsky, and stated that it 
had nothing to do with the enforcement of fines 
levied by the union for exceeding the amount of 
work that the union had seen fit to prescribe. 
The men again went out on March 4, and the 
strike has continued without interruption, 
although this is a case which under the contract 
should have been referred to the Conciliation 
Board. 

Pohutsky asked to be allowed to work, and in 
a period of 13 days he and a laborer loaded 48 
cars of coal, upon which the total earnings were 
$428.53, less $11.57 for supplies, making the net 
earnings of the miner and laborer $416.96. 

Based on the two-car limit fixed arbitrarily 
by the union, this miner and laborer during the 
same period would hove loaded only 26 cars of 
coal and their total net earnings would have been 
$191.44. 

The incident shows the effect of limitation on 
production by the union, and indicates the earn- 
ings that it is easily possible for miners to make 
if they are disposed to do so. 
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MINING INDUSTRY’S COOPERATIVE MOVIES SHOW 
RESULTS OF PLONEER EFFORTS 


HE SUCCESS attending industrial motion pic- 

ture activities carried on by the Bureau of Mines 

with finances provided by individual mining com- 
panies, who entered the field three years ago as pioneers, 
was outlined to a large gathering of business men and 
film producers and distribu- 
tors held in Washington, r 
April 11, under the auspices © 
of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Members of the confer- 
ence, in search of informa- 
tion as to the manner in 
which industrial motion pie- 
tures could best be applied 
to their individual needs, 


heard government officials § 
summarize the results gath- 2e 
ered by the mining industry 7% 


from the alertness of its 
members and officials of the 
Bureau of Mines, who were 
the first to undertake this 
work in an earnest and in- 
tensive way. 

Dr. H. Foster Bain, di- 
rector of the Bureau of 
Mines, told the conference 
of the growth of that organ- 
ization’s motion picture ac- 
tivities, laying special em- 
phasis upon the cooperation 
which has been rendered by 
members of the mining in- 
dustry, who have supplied 
over $400,000 for the work, 
while the government’s only 
expense has amounted to 
$4,500, spent for salaries 
and traveling expenses of its 


Motion picture photography in the murky depths of 
engineers engaged in this mines vastly different proposition We have taught the tech- 
activities in studios where dramas are spun upon a nology of mining methods 
It is through this plan _ ribbon of film. This picture indicates the handicaps 
involved in filming metal mine operations 


work. 


under which the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of | 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce are operating that 
those in charge hope to carry the standard of American 
trade in the most distinctive way at the coming exposi- 
tion to be held at Rio de Janeiro, with special attention 
to be paid to the exploitation of American mining ma- 
chinery. It is being pointed out that an advertising 
campaign carried on at the exposition in behalf of do- 
mestiec mining machinery through the means of indus- 
trial motion picture exhibitions will act in such a way as 
to create a demand for American mining machinery and 
open to American capital a number of opportunities in 
the development of low-grade ores in South America 
through the use of highly efficient and the most modern 
machinery. 

The motion picture activities of the Bureau of Mines 
were inaugurated in an active way in 1917. 

At that time the Bureau had in its possession films on 
the subjects of steel and iron but circulation of these 
films was done in a very meager way. Since that time 
the Bureau has obtained through cooperation of the 


mining industry 65 subjects pertaining to mining ac- 
tivities, these subjects consisting of 450 reels of film 
which are being circulated at the present time. 

A conservative estimate shows that there are about 
500 reels sent out each month from the distributing ecen- 
ter of the Bureau, located 
at the Pittsburgh station, 
and a conservative estimate 
shows that approximately 
50,000 people a month in 
the country are viewing 
these films. In addition to 
this, a number of films are 
in eireulation throughout 
various countries abroad 
and reports state that they 
are being received in a most 
enthusiastic way. 

**Safety methods in min- 
ing and in factory opera- 
tion, taught through the use 
of industrial films, espe- 
cially among foreign and 
immigrant workers who are 
not familiar with the Amer- 
ican language, are doing 
much to reduce accidents 
and industrial hazards in 
this country,’’ Dr. Bain told 
the members of the con- 
ference. 

**Many of the mine work- 
ers in this country are for- 
eigners,’’ he explained, 
‘fand our educational ef- 
forts in the direction of 
mine safety and the reduc- 
tion in accidents have been 
carried on to a large extent 
with motion picture films. 


and practice in mine opera- 
tions.”’ 

Morton F. Leopold, engi- 
neer in charge of the motion picture activities now being 


carried on jointly under the Bureau of Mines and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce emphasized 
the necessity of carrying on into foreign trade competi- 
{ion the outgrowth of the idea first originated by the Bu- 
reau of Mines and members of the mining industry of 
this country. He pointed out the almost total lack of ex- 
pense to the government, emphasizing the opportunities 
whieh this system offers Federal agencies to gain the 
most ample possible returns from their efforts to edu- 
cate workmen in the various industries in this country 
in keeping with the original conception of the industrial 
motion picture plan, and to earry the battle of industry 
most successfully into foreign fields where American 
capital is seeking to gain ground during the existing 
reorganization of foreign finances and markets. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
AMERICAN MINING 


RESS 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IS THE BASIS FOR 
PROGRESS IN MINING INDUSTRY 


HE LAST twenty-five years have recorded the 

greatest and most remarkable developments in the 

mining industry. In 1897, the United States cen- 
sus returns indicated a total value of mineral production 
in the United States of $646,992,582, while in 1920, the 
total value of mineral production in this country was 
$6,707,000,000. 

This enormous increase is indicative not only of the 
tremendous value of the mineral resources of the United 
States and the fundamental importance of the mining 
industry. but also of the steady developments which 
have taken place in the utilization of improved and 
more efficient methods, processes and equipment in the 
operation of mining properties. Increased efficiency in 
mine equipment has been the essential factor which has 
made possible the utilization of low-grade ores, has en- 
larged production and has maintained the development 
of the industry. 


Factors OF CONTINUED DEVELOPMENT 


Today, the continuance of the development of the 
mining industry so essential to national prosperity is to 
a large degree dependent upon the further introduction 
of methods, processes and equipment and machinery 
which will reduce costs and make possible larger pro- 
duction. 

In view of these facts, the Twenty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention of The American Mining Congress, celebrating 
a quarter of a century of growth and development, will 
be devoted to the consideration and discussion of ‘‘ Effi- 
ciency as the Basis for Progress in the Mining Indus- 
try.’ Safety, efficiency and conservation have long 
been the watechwords of The American Mining Congress. 
In view of present conditions, increased efficiency in the 
methods, processes, and equipment of mining operations 
will be the natural central theme of the convention ses- 
sions to be held at Cleveland. 

A discussion of this character will, therefore, have a 
direct bearing on the comprehensive display of mine 
equipment and mine machinery on the exposition floors, 
for the exhibits there will furnish the most effective evi- 
dence of some of the methods by which increased effi- 
ciency can be attained in the mining industry. 

The celebration of twenty-five years of development 
offers the exhibitors an unusual opportunity in some 
eases at least of indicating the improvements which have 
been made in their own products and of indicating the 
new developments which are now taking place. By thus 
linking together the convention and the exposition, both 
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of these features of this great industrial meeting will be 
given an added interest and the results should be bene- 
ficial to both manufacturers and operators. 

In carrying out the development of these plans for 
the convention and exposition, special material will ap- 
pear in the Minine Conearess JourNAL relative to the 
products and equipment manufactured by the members. 
of the Manufacturers’ Division of The American Min. 
ing Congress. 


MoperN MINE HavLace 


Among the problems of the mine operators, there is 
probably none which is attracting greater attention than 
the question of increased efficiency in the haulage of 
production to the unloading platform and in arranging 
for the elimination of a greater amount of depreciation 
of equipment in mine haulage. 

In the problem of modern mine haulage, mine cars 
are an essential factor. The life of the mine car and the 
elimination of unnecessary strain and wear are, there- 
fore, important items in mining costs. 

Not many years ago, mine ears equipped with roller 
bearings were looked upon as a rather fancy article— 
more of a luxury than a necessity, and the operator 
specifying roller bearing equipment for his mine ear 
wheels was frequently considered as a theorist, inter- 
ested in satisfying his own whims or desirous of spend- 
ing money for the sake of spending. 

Close competition and the necessity of eliminating 
costs at every step has led to a more careful scientific 
analysis of costs and to greater utilization of modern 
eost-reducing equipment. As a result, roller bearing: 
equipment in mine cars has steadily increased until 
many operators have reached the conclusion that roller: 
bearing equipment is an essential factor in securing 
lower costs and in lessening the depreciation of equip- 
ment in mine haulage. 


Brines CONTINUED TONNAGE 

The advent of roller bearing equipment has made pos- 
sible increased tonnage and frequently has rejuvenated 
old mines through the addition or substitution of easy 
running mine ears. 

An interesting illustration of this fact is presented by 
the record of 7,537-ton production in an eight-hour day 
established at the Ziegler No. 1 mine of the Bell & Zoller- 
Mining Company. 

When this mine was opened in 1904 with top works 
considerably larger than any which existed at that time, 
it was predicted by Mr. Joseph Leiter-that ‘‘ within the 
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life of those buildings this mine will produce 5,000 tons 
of coal per day.’’ Yet for a period of eighteen years, 
the production of the mine remained at a uniform level 
and it seemed to be impossible to develop the full ton- 
nage available. 

The conditions in this particular mine required a 
haulage of mine ears over a relatively long distance. 
To develop a large tonnage, three or four trips per day 
by the mine ears are essential. During the last six 
months, the officials of the mine decided to equip the 
majority of the mine cars with roller bearings and upon 
the receipt of the full quota of roller bearing cars the 
daily tonnage production increased steadily. For three 
successive days it passed the 5,000-ton mark for an 
eight-hour day and then inereased daily as follows: 
7,214, 7,283, until the record production of 7,537 was 
reached. 

This record could not, of course, have been made with- 
out the extremely efficient mine organization which had 
been carefully built up by the Ziegler Company, but easy 
running mine cars were an essential factor in the achieve- 
ment of this record tonnage. 

The success of mine cars equipped with roller bear- 
ings is making possible over a long haulage way the pro- 
duction of record tonnage at the Ziegler mine and this 
record has been duplicated in hundreds of other mines. 
Roller bearing equipment tends to lengthen the life of 
mine ears, to prevent wreckage and to facilitate the use 
of electric storage locomotives which in turn are an 
important factor in the réduction of costs. The Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company has been a pioneer in the in- 
troduction of roller bearing equipment in mine ears and 
the sueecess which has attended the efforts of this com- 
pany is the most substantial evidence of the fact that 
roller bearings have an important and essential place in 
mine car equipment and in securing larger production 
with lessened cost. 

Scientific analysis of production cost in the mining 
as well as in other industries is making the present ‘‘the 
age of the survival of the fittest.’’ Plain bearing run- 
ning gear of the modern type is far more efficient than 
older types, but the manufacturers of roller bearings 
and many mine operators state that the average life of 
the modern plain running gear is from two and one- 
half to five years. while there are hundreds of sets of 
roller bearing equipment which have been running for 
fourteen years and are still in shape to furnish effective 
service for several years to come. High-class roller bear- 
ing equipment in mine ears has been one of the impor- 
tant advances in the mining industry in solving the 
question of low costs in mine haulage. 


Proper LUBRICATION ESSENTIAL TO ALL MINE 
EQUIPMENT 


Modern mine ear equipment or modern mine machin- 
ery is subject of necessity to continual strain and to 
rough handling. Its greatest value as a cost reducer lies 
in its utilization at full capacity over the longest pos- 
sible period of time. To secure such a result the first 
essential, universally agreed to, is proper lubrication. 

There was a time when grease was grease and black 
oil, or ‘‘black strap,’’ was the almost universal lubricant 
for mine car wheels. Today, research work, chemical 
analysis, and scientific application have created an al- 
most endless series of different greases and other lubri- 
eants, each adapted to meet particular conditions and 
special uses. The Keystone Lubricating Company, spe- 
cializing in lubricants for mine equipment and mine 
machinery, has established a national reputation and a 
national market for its products. 

Effective lubrication is the most important factor in 
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preventing depreciation of equipment-and in lengthen- 
ing the life of mine machinery. Proper lubrication re- 
duees costs, prevents wreckage and inereases the value 
of all equipment. In considering efficient and economi- 
eal systems of lubricating mine ear wheels, two factors 
are of special importance; first, the character of the 
lubricant, and second, the condition of the wheel equip- 
ment. Where black oil or cheap grease is used in éavity 
mine car wheels, the increase in temperature due to fric- 
tion affects the libricant much more rapidly than might 
be supposed and the increase in temperature tends to 
thin out the lubricant in a relatively short time, where- 
upon the lubricant slips out as waste on the road beds. 
This condition has been met by the production of a 
semi-solid petroleum grease made in several densities 
and designed to meet the conditions to be found in 
lubricating new equipment, medium worn equipment 
and badly worn equipment. The results obtained from 
the use of these lubricants have increased the length of 
service of mine car equipment and have lessened the 
frequency of additional applications of the lubricant. 
For cavity type mine car wheels with a well-selected 
effective lubricant, an application once in three months 
has been found to secure good average results. For 
solid roller bearing mine car wheels, satisfactory results 
have been obtained by an application of lubricant once 
in six months, although twelve and eighteen months’ 
use of mine car wheels on one ‘‘dose’’ has frequently 
been obtained. 

Other lubricants for different types of mine equip- 
ment and machinery have been standardized and have 
proved very effective. 

This is an age of specialization and intensive research 
work is steadily developing the use of mine equipment 
and mine machinery, for it is scientifie work of this kind 
which is tending to inerease production and to secure 
larger results at lower costs. Effective lubrication is one 
of those problems which is frequently overlooked, but 
it is an essential factor in production costs and its eon- 
sideration will lead to longer service and a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the eapacity of mine equipment and mine 
machinery. 


USE OF LIQUID OXYGEN EXPLOSIVES — 


LTHOUGH the use of liquid oxygen explosives 

has not yet made much headway in the United 

States, experiments made with such explosives by 
a metal-mining company at Pachuca, Mexico, operated 
by American eapital, promise quite satisfactory results, 
according to observations made by a representative of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. From the beginning 
of the entrance of the United States into the World War, 
efforts have been made by George S. Rice, Chief Mining 
Engineer of the Bureau of Mines, to have liquid oxygen 
explosives tried out practically in this country. Owing 
to the fact, however, that no manufacturer in the United 
States makes oxygen liquefying plants, the use of these 
explosives in America has been quite limited. The de- 
velopment of this innovation so far has been largely 
German, and in Germany oxygen liquefying plants are 
manufaetured in various sizes in complete units of 
apparatus and containers. 

Since the war the only extensive development outside 
of Germany has been in the Lorraine iron mines where 
the Germans installed apparatus, and additional appa- 
ratus has been put in by the French. One company in 
Lorraine is mining its entire annual output of 1,500,000 
tons of iron ore by the use of these explosives. This 
company has developed a cartridge of its own on which 
it has received patents, and has applied for others. 


‘ 
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TARIFF BILL REACHES FLOOR OF SENATE WITH 
MANY METAL ITEMS HANGING IN BALANCE 


HE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE on April 

11 reported the tariff bill to the Senate with the 

provisions on metals, minerals and their products 
as listed inthe following statement which has been alpha- 
betically arranged for convenience. 

The committee will, by the time this article has gone 
to press, have entered into debate and possibly into the 
offering of committee amendments. It is expected that 
the schedules will be taken up in their order and that 
the consideration on the floor of the Senate will last at 
least sixty days. 

The following are excerpts from the report accom- 
panying the bill: 

‘“Magnesite has been transferred from the chemical 
schedule to Schedule 2, where it properly belongs. A 
careful study was made of the cost of producing dead- 
burned or refractory magnesite in the United States and 
in Central Europe. The rate of four-tenths of a cent 
per pound is designed to place the domestic product on 
an equal basis with the imported material in the chief 
steel-producing centers of this country. 


GENERAL PoLicy OUTLINED 


“The general policy of adjusting rates on raw ma- 
terials to protect the domestic mining industries without 
inflicting undue hardship upon the consuming interests 
was followed throughout the metals schedule. The rate 
on tungsten ore in the House bill was retained, but the 
specific rate on ferrotungsten was reduced to permit a 
differential allowance for the losses suffered by the man- 
ufacturer of high-speed steel, at the same time protecting 
the ferro-alloy manufacturer. The transfer of man- 
ganese ore to the free list is a further illustration of this 
policy. Data as to domestic resources have been pre- 
pared by the Geological Survey and the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and their evidence upholds the conclusion that 
domestic resources of manganese ore are insufficient in 
quantity to provide adequate supplies of this important 
metal for any considerable period. The rates on ferro- 
silicon, another important raw material in the manu- 
facture of steel, are slightly reduced, but they should 
still afford fair protection to the domestic producers. 

‘‘The most important change in the tariff treatment 
of non-ferrous metals is the transfer of tin metal back to 
the free list. Arsenic, bismuth and cadmium, formerly 
free, have been made dutiable. The duty on magnesium 
metal has been cut-in half. The rate on quicksilver was 
reduced from 35 cents to 25 cents per pound and a corre- 
sponding compensatory duty (not provided in the House 
bill) has been placed on fulminate of mereury and other 
products containing quicksilver. The permanent duties 
on zine metal were increased slightly in order to make 
them higher than those on the ore. The specifie duty 
on nickel was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per pound, and 
the phraseology of the paragraph changed to recognize 
existing conditions of the trade. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CYANIDES 

The Tariff Commission has suggested that all eyanides 
be classified under one paragraph as they are all used for 
practically the same purpose. The Commission savs 
their cyanogen content and not their metal content is 
of importance to the consumer and that their classifica- 
tion under one head is logical. Senator Oddie, Nevada, 
has carried out this suggestion in an amendment placing 
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these products on the free list as follows: potassium 
cyanide, sodium cyanide, all other cyanide salts and all 
combinations and mixtures of cyanides. The Senator 
says free cyanide is for the purpose of protecting the 
gold and silver mining industries. 

Senator Spencer, Missouri, has introduced an amend- 
ment increasing the duty on zine ore containing 25 per- 
cent or more of zine from 1.5 to 2 cents per pound on 
the zine content. 

Senator Shortridge, California, has introduced an 
amendment increasing the duty on quicksilver from 25 
to 35 cents per pound. 

Senator Nicholson, Colorado, has introduced several 
amendments to mining schedules. He proposes a duty 
of one cent per pound on amorphous graphite instead 
of 10 percent ad valorem as provided by the Senate 
Finanee Committee; 3 cents a pound for crystalline, 
lump, chip or dust graphite instead of 20 percent ad 
valorem; 5 cents a pound for erystalline flake instead of 
2 cents as proposed by the committee. Zine oxide 2 cents 
per pound instead of 134 cents per pound as proposed 
by the committee. Lithopone and other mixtures or 
combinations of zine sulphide and barium sulphate, 2 
cents a pound instead of 134 cents as proposed by the 
committee. Another amendment would fix the duty on 
ferromanganese containing more than one percent of car- 
bon at two and one-fifth cents per pound on the metallic 
manganese content instead of $2.50 per ton as provided 
by the committee. 

He also proposes a duty of one cent per pound on the 
metallic manganese content of manganese ore or concen- 
trates containing in excess of 30 percent of metallic man- 
ganese. On manganese metal, manganese silicon, man- 
ganese boron and ferromanganese and spiegeleisen con- 
taining not more than one percent of carbon he proposes 
a duty of two and one-fifth cents per pound on the man- 
ganese content and of 20 percent ad valorem. 

Another amendment proposes to remove oxide and ore 
of manganese from the free list. 

The following are the most important items of the 
metal schedule as reported to the Senate: 


ALUMINUM—Par. 374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and 
alloys of any kind in which aluminum is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, in crude form, 5 cents per pound; in coils, 
plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, discs, blanks, strips, rec- 
tangles, and squares, 9 cents per pound. 

ANTIMONY AND ANTIMONIAL SALTS—Par. 8. Anti- 
mony: Oxide, 1% cents per pound and 25 per centum ad 
valorem; tartar emetic or potassium-antimony tartrate, 6 
cents per pound; sulphides and other antimony salts and com- 
pounds, not specially provided for, 1 cent per pound and 25 
per centum ad valorem. Par. 376. Antimony, as regulus or 
metal, 2 cents per pound; needle or liquidated antimony, 
—e of 1 cent per pound. Par. 1509. Antimony ore 

ree). 

ARSENIC—Par. 1.* * * arsenic acid, 3 cents per 
pound; arsenious acid or white arsenic, 2 cents per pound. 
Par. 1513. Sulphide of arsenic (free). Par. 376C. Metallic 
arsenic, 6 cents a pound. 

ASBESTOS—Par. 1515. Asbestos, unmanufactured, asbes- 
tos crudes, fibers, stucco, and sand and refuse containing not 
more than 15 per centum of foreign matter (free). 

BARYTES—Par. 64. Barytes ore, crude or unmanufac- 
tured, $5 per ton; ground or otherwise manufactured, $10 
per ton; precipitated barium sulphate or blanc fixe, 1% cents 
per pound. 

BAUXITE—Par. 6. Aluminum hydroxide or refined baux- 
ite, one-half of 1 cent per pound. Par. 207. * * * baux- 
ite, crude, not refined or otherwise advanced in condition in 
any manner, $1 per ton. 
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BISMUTH—Par. 376a. Bismuth, 7% per centum ad 
valorem. 

CADMIUM—Par. 376 b. Cadmium, 15 cents per pound. 

CHROME—Par. 67. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and 
other colors containing chromium, in pulp, dry, or ground in 
or mixed with oil or water, 30 per centum ad valorem. Par. 
201. * * * chrome brick, not glazed, enameled, painted, 
vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, 25 per 
centum ad valorem; glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, orna- 
mented, or decorated in any manner, 35 per centum ad 
valorem. Par. 1544. Chromite or chrome ore (free). 

CYANIDE—Par. 33a. Cyanide: Potassium cyanide, so- 
dium cyanide, all cyanide salts and cyanide mixtures, com- 
binations, and compounds containing cyanide, 10 per centum 


ad valorem. 207.* * * $5.60 per 


FLUORSPAR—Par. 
ton. 

GRAPHITE—Par. 213 a. Graphite or plumbago, crude or 
refined: Amorphous, 10 per centum ad valorem; crystalline 
lump, chip, or dust, 20 per centum ad valorem; crystalline 
flake, 2 cents per pound. As used in this paragraph, the 
term “crystalline flake” means graphite or plumbago, which 
occurs disseminated as a relatively thin flake throughout its 
containing rock, decomposed or not, and which may be or 
has been separated therefrom by ordinary crushing, pulveriz- 
ing, screening, or mechanical concentration process, such 
flake being made up of a number of parallel laminae, which 
may be separated by mechanical means. 4 

KAOLIN—Par. 207. * * * china clay or Kaolin, $2.50 
per ton. 

LEAD—Par. 388. Lead-bearing ores and mattes of all 
kinds, 1% cents per pound on the lead contained therein: 
Provided, That such duty shall not be applied to the lead 
contained in copper mattes until after two thousand tons of 
such lead shall have been imported in any one year, to be 
allocated under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That on all 
importations of lead-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds the 
duties shall be estimated at the port of entry and a bond 
given in double the amount of such estimated duties for the 
transportation of the ores or mattes by common carriers 
bonded for the transportation of appraised or unappraised 
merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smelting estab- 
lishment, whether designated as bonded warehouses or other- 
wise. On the arrival of the ores or mattes at such establish- 
ments they shall be sampled according to commercial methods 
under the supervision of Government officers, who shall be 
stationed at such establishments, and who shall submit the 
samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper 
assay of the sample and report the result to the proper cus- 
toms officers, and the import entries shall be liquidated 
thereon. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to make all necessary regulations to enforce the provisions 
of this paragraph. Par. 389. Lead bullion or base bullion, 
lead in pigs and bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap lead, 
antimonial lead, antimonial scrap lead, type metal, Babbitt 
metal, solder, all alloys or combinations of lead not specially 
provided for, 2% cents per pound on the lead contained 
therein; lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glazier’s lead, and lead 
wire, 234 cents per pound. Par. 69. Lead pigments: Lith- 
arge, 2% cents per pound; orange mineral, 3 cents per pound; 
red lead, 2% cents per pound; white lead, 2% cents per 
pound; all pigments containing lead, dry or in pulp, or 
ground in or mixed with oil or water, not specially provided 
for, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

MAGNESITE—Par. 204a. Crude magnesite, five-six- 
teenths of 1 cent per pound; caustic calcined magnesite, five- 
eighths of 1 cent per pound; dead burned and grain mag- 
nesite, not suitable for manufacture into oxychloride ce- 
ments, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. Par. 201. * * 
magnesite brick, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound and 10 per 
centum ad valorem. 

MAGNESIUM—Par. 375. Metallic magnesium and metal- 
lic magnesium scrap, 50 cents per pound; magnesium alloys, 
powder, sheets, ribbons, tubing, wire, and all other articles, 
wares, or manufactures of magnesium, not specially pro- 
vided for, 50 cents per pound on the metallic magnesium 
content and 20 per centum ad valorem. 

MANGANESE AND MANGANIFEROUS IRON ORE— 
Par. 302. * * * ferromanganese containing more than 1 
per centum of carbon, $2.50 per ton: Provided, That ferro- 
manganese for the purposes of this Act shall be such iron 
manganese alloys as contain 30 per centum or more of man- 
ganese; manganese metal, manganese silicon, manganese 
boron, and ferromanganese and spiegeleisen containing not 
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more than 1 per centum of carbon, 20 per centum ad valorem. 
Par. 1590. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, * * * 
(free). Par. 1607 a. Manganese, oxide and ore of (free). 

MICA—Par. 208. Mica, unmanufactured, valued at not 
above 15 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued above 
15 cents per pound, 25 per centum ad valorem; mica, cut or 
trimmed, and mica splittings, 30 per centum ad valorem; 
mica plates, and built-up mica, and all manufactures of mica 
or of which mica is the component material of chief value, 
40 per centum ad valorem; ground mica, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. 

MOLYBDENUM—Par. 302. Molybdenum ore or concen- 
trates, 75 cents per pound on the metallic molybdenum con- 
tained therein; * * * ferromolybdenum, metallic molyb- 
denum, molybdenum powder, calcium molybdate, and all other 
compounds and alloys of molybdenum, $1 per pound on the 
molybdenum contained therein and 15 per centum ad valorem. 

NICKEL—Par. 385. Nickel oxide, 1 cent per pound; nickel, 
and nickel alloy of any kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, in pigs or ingots, shot, cubes, grains, 
cathodes, or similar forms, 3 cents per pound; in bars, rods, 
plates, sheets, strips, strands, castings, wire, tubes, tubing, 
anodes, or electrodes, 25 per centum ad valorem. Par. 1628. 
Ores of nickel; nickel matte (free). 

PETROLEUM—Par. 1627. Petroleum, crude, fuel, or re- 
fined, and all distillates obtained from petroleum, including 
kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraffin, and paraffin 
oil, not specially provided for (free). 

POTASH—Par. 1635. Potassium chloride or muriate of 
potash, potassium sulphate, kainite, wood ashes and beet- 
root ashes, and all crude potash salts not specially provided 
for (free.) Provided, That for a period of five years begin- 
ning on the day following the passage of this Act there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid, on the actual potash (potas- 
sium oxide) content of all the foregoing, a duty of 2% cents 
per pound for the first two years; 2 cents per pound for the 
third year; 1% cents per pound for the fourth year; and 
1 cent per pound for the fifth year: Provided further, That 
thereafter the said potash content shall be free of duty. 

PUMICE STONE AND MANUFACTURES—Par. 206. 
Pumice stone, unmanufactured, valued at $15 or less per 
ton, one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; valued at more than $15 
per ton, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; wholly or partly 
manufactured, fifty-five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound; 
manufactures of pumice stone, or of which pumice stone is 
the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

PYRITES—Par. 1590. * * * dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites (free). Par. 1663. Sulphur in any form, and 
sulphur ore, such as pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its nat- 
ural state, and spent oxide of iron, containing more than 25 
per centum of sulphur (free). 

QUICKSILVER—Par. 73. Vermillion reds containing 
quicksilver, dry or ground in or mixed with oil or water, 28 
cents per pound. Par. 383. Quicksilver, 25 cents per pound: 
Provided, That the flasks, bottles, or other vessels in which 
quicksilver is imported shall be subject to the same rate of 
duty as they would be subjected to if imported empty. Par. 
383 a. Azides, fulminates, fulminating powder, and other like 
articles not specially provided for, 12% cents per pound. 
Par. 16. Calomel, corrosive sublimate, and other mercurial 
preparations, 45 per centum ad valorem. 

TIN—Par. 85. Tin bichloride, tin tetrachloride, and all 
other chemical compounds, mixtures, and salts, of which tin 
constitutes the element of chief value, 25 per centum ad 
valorem. Par. 379. * * * tin foil less than six one-thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness, 35 per centum ad valorem; 
* * * powdered tin, 16 cents per pound. Par. 387. Bottle 
caps of metal, collapsible tubes, and sprinkler tops, if not 
decorated, colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, 
electroplated, or embossed in color, 45 per centum ad valorem; 
if decorated, colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, litho- 
graphed, electroplated, or embossed in color, 55 per centum 
ad valorem. Par. 1670. Tin ore or cassiterite, and black 
oxide of tin (free): Provided, That there shall be imposed 
and paid upon cassiterite, or black oxide of tin, a duty of 4 
cents per pound, and upon bar, block, pig tin and grain or 
granulated, a duty of 6 cents per pound when it is made to 
appear to the satisfaction of the President of the United 
States that the mines of the United States are producing one 
thousand five hundred tons of cassiterite and bar, block, and 
pig tin per year. The President shall make known this fact 
by proclamation, and thereafter said duties shall go into 
effect. Par. 1670a. Tin in bars, blocks or pigs, and grain or 
granulated and scrap tin (free). 

TUNGSTEN—Par. 302.* * * 


tungsten ore or concen- 
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trates, 45 cents per pound on the metallic tungsten contained 
therein ferrotungsten, metallic tungsten, tungsten 
powder, tungstic acid, and all other compounds of tungsten, 
60 cents per pound on the tungsten ‘contained therein and 
25 per centum ad valorem; ferrochromium tungsten, chro- 
mium tungsten, chromium cobalt tungsten, tungsten nickel, 
and all other alloys of tungsten not specially provided for, 
60 cents per pound on the tungsten contained therein and 25 
per centum ad valorem. 


ZINC——Par. 74. Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides contain- 
ing not more than 25 per centum of lead, in any form of dry 
powder, 1% cents per pound; ground in or mixed with oil or 
water, 2% cents per pound; lithopone, and other combina- 
tions or mixtures of zinc sulphide and barium sulphate, 1% 
cents per pound. Par. 88. Zinc chloride, 1 3/10 cents per 
pound; zine sulphate, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; and 
zine sulphide, 14% cents per pound. Par. 390. Zinc-bearing 
ore of all kinds, containing less than 10 per centum of zinc, 
shall be admitted free of duty; containing 10 per centum or 
more of zinc and less than 20 per centum, one-half of 1 cent 
per pound on the zinc contained therein; containing 20 per 
centum or more of zinc and less than 25 per centum, 1 cent 
per pound on the zine contained therein; containing 25 per 
centum of zinc, or more, 1% cents per pound on the zinc con- 
tained therein: Provided, That on all importations of zinc- 
bearing ores the duties shall be estimated at the port of 
entry, and a bond given in double the amount of such esti- 
mated duties for the transportation of the ores by common 
carriers bonded for the transportation of appraised or unap- 
praised merchandise to properly equipped sampling or smelt- 
ing establishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses 
or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores at such establish- 
ments they shall be sampled according to commercial methods 
under the supervision of Government officers, who shall be 
stationed at such establishments, and who shall submit the 
samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper 
assay of the sample and report the result to the proper cus- 
toms officers, and the import entries shall be liquidated 
thereon. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
make all necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of 
this paragraph. Par. 391. Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and 
zine dust, 15g cents per pound; in sheets, 1% cents per pound; 
in sheets coated or plated with nickel or other metal (except 
gold, silver, or platinum), or solutions, 2 cents per pound; 
old and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured, 1 cent per 
pound: Provided, That for a period of two years beginning 
on the day following the enactment of this Act the rates of 
duty shall be as follows: On zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and 
old and worn-out zinc fit only to be remanufactured, 2 cents 
per pound; zinc in sheets, plates, strips, or coils, plated with 
nickel or other base metals, or in fabricated form, and zinc 
dust, 2% cents per pound. 


PETROLEUM REFINING INDUSTRY SHOWS 
AMAZING GROWTH SINCE 1914 


Piemey a refineries in the United States on 


January 1, 1922, numbered 479 completed plants, 

with 30 additional plants in process of construc- 
tion, according to a statistical summary prepared by H. 
J. Lowe, petroleum economist of the Bureau of Mines. 
The indicated daily refining capacity of these plants is 
2,164,050 barrels of crude oil. 

A tremendous increase in the extent of the petroleum 
refining industry of the country is shown by the facet 
that in 1914 but 176 petroleum refineries had been com- 
pleted. Within eight years the number of refineries has 
been increased by 172 percent. 

Of the 479 completed refineries in the United States 
154 were in shut-down condition at the first of the year. 
The daily refining capacity of these non-operative plants 
was 254,610 barrels, or approximately one-eighth of the 
entire refining capacity of the country. The 30 new 
plants in process of construction will, it is estimated, 
add 59,950 barrels to the country’s daily refining ea- 
pacity. 

Copies of the directory of petroleum refineries in the 
United States may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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MINING VALUATION ENGINEER ON BOARD 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE APPEALS 


LL MINE tax cases carried to the committee on 
A apes and review of the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue are assured of receiving the attention 
of a mining engineer who is conversant with the techni- 
calities of both the coal and metal mining industries. 
This is the result 
of the recent ap- 
pointment of Al- 
bert Wesley Gau- 
mer to a position 
on the committee. 

Mr. Gaumer 
first became con- 
nected with the 
bureau in 1919, 
when he entered 
the natural re- 
sources division 
of the income tax 
unit. He was in 
charge of iron 
ore valuations in 
the metals valua- 
iion section until 
September, 1921, 
when he was ap- 
pointed chief of 
the valua- 
tion section. He 
has been suecceed- 
ed as chief of the 
eoal valuation 
section by F. L. Clemens, a graduate of the Michigan 
School of Mines in 1903 and since connected with a wide 
range of mining operations in the United States, Alaska 
and Mexico. 

Mr. Gaumer is a graduate of Lehigh University and 
has extensive experience gained while employed by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company in Cuba on engineering work 
consisting of valuations, exploration, surveys and con- 
struction, as well as operations of mines. 


ALBERT WESLEY GAUMER 


FROTH FLOTATION OF COAL 


NVESTIGATIONS conducted at the Northwest Ex- 
[ periment Station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines at the 

University of Washington, Seattle, show that there 
is no reason, technically, why many American coals 
cannot be successfully cleaned of part of their ash and 
refuse by froth flotation, a process already in extensive 
use in cleaning or concentrating copper, lead, and other 
ores. Particularly on the Washington State coals inves- 
tigated, much ash not ordinarily removed by the present 


form of cleaning jigs, is capable of elimination. The 
process has already been put into successful commercial 
practice in England and in other foreign coal fields. Its 
commercial success in this country must, of course, de- 
pend on its cost as compared with the present cost of 
putting clean coal on the market. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the process offers promise, especially in coal 
fields where the product coming from the mines con- 
tains high ash, and where competition from clean coal 
from other fields is not too great. For the future, when 
it becomes imperative to mine the dirtier beds of coal, 
it points the way to greatly increasing the nation’s po- 
tential coal supply. 


HOOVER SEES SUPER-POWER PROJECT AS POSSIBLE 
STABILIZER OF COAL INDUSTRY 


plants in the Atlantic Coast region between Wash- 

ington, D. C., and Portland, Maine, would be har- 
nessed into one vast unit, holds possibilities as a stabiliz- 
ing influence for the coal industry, according to the 
views of high government officials. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, in commenting upon the subject, which 
has been revived in general discussion following its con- 
sideration at a recent meeting of the Cabinet, has pointed 
out the benefits which the coal industry in particular 
and the country in general would gain from operation 
of the project. 

‘*A more regular demand for the coal, induced by 
operation of power plants located at the mouths of the 
mines, would tend to create a regularity of the stream 
of production,’’ Mr. Hoover recently declared. ‘‘This 
alone would result in some measure of stabilization be- 
ing added to the industry.’’ 

‘While electrification of railroads and other plans 
being laid in connection with the proposed project 
would save 50,000,000 tons annually in the consump- 
tion of coal, normal demands would increase sufficiently 
before super-power system actually was operating to 
off-set for the reduction in production which otherwise 
would take place.’’ 

The main problem for which a solution is being sought 
is that of providing cheaper power, electrification of 
railroads taking place as a secondary objective. This 
reduction of the expense of producing power will be 
achieved largely by the location of generative plants 
close to mines, say those who advocate the proposal, 
thus eliminating high transportation costs which now 
are saddled upon the hundreds of individual plants 
operating in the ‘‘super-power area.’’ 

Those who are carefully nurturing the super-power 
plan during the period immediately following its con- 
ception are not alone engaged, however, in looking far 
forward into the future. They are striving to find ways 
and means of overcoming the many physical and legal 
handicaps which confront them in their development of 
a project of so large a scope as to cause a leading econo- 
mist to declare that its completion will mark the ‘‘open- 
ing of a new industrial era in this ecountry.’’ 

It is to contemplation and analysis of the legal prob- 
lems attached to the proposal that the engineers and 
counsel in charge of the plans are devoting’ their present 
attentions, a great deal of intense study of the physical 
phases already having been made and the results incor- 
porated in a report made public by the Geological Sur- 
vey last year, when it was submitted to the President. 

The chief legal difficulty is found in the task of coor- 
dinating the laws of the eleven states in the super-power 
area, and the dictates of as many publie utilities com- 
missions. This problem of securing a concerted line of 
action under a unified legal control is of such impor- 
tance that high administration officials have taken pains 
to point out with emphasis the demand which it makes 
upon the Federal government for assistance in its solu- 
tion. This assistance now is being rendered by a board 
which is devoting to the subject the same intensive atten- 
tion which the physical problems have and will con- 
tinue to receive. 

Observations made in connection with preliminary in- 
vestigations of prospective locations for super-power 
plants in coal mining regions have brought to light a 
number of problems which would furnish appreciable 


y HE SUPER-POWER project, under which power 


facilities. 


physical handicaps were no solution to be found for 
them. 

Chief among these problems is that one which is cre- 
ated by an apparent lack of the immense supply of low- 
temperature water necessary in the operation of con- 
densation engines to be employed at these plants. It 
appears that rivers in the bituminous and anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania do not provide the necessary 
In many eases, the streams either are too 
small or their waters are so contaminated with corro- 
sive substances that the boilers of the plants, according 
to engineers, would be destroyed in a short time if the 
sulphur-laden water were used. The importance of the 
factor of water supply is indicated in recent estimates 
that 800 tons of condensing water are necessary for 
every ton of coal burned beneath the boilers. 

It has been found difficult to estimate the length of 
time required to allow a river to regain its natural tem- 
perature after receiving heated water from a ‘‘super- 
plant’’ before it ean again be utilized. Estimates of the 
number of plants that could be maintained in proximity 
to coal mines along the navigable rivers are none too 
accurate for this reason. The three rivers cutting 
through the Pennsylvania fields have been made the sub- 
ect of very detailed investigations, however, leading to 
some tangible deductions. The Susquehanna, with its 
two forks, condensed the largest facility, with the Lehigh 
and the Delaware left to furnish the bulk of the remain- 
ing power. The Eastern branch of the Susquehanna is 
too contaminated, in the main, with sulphur from the 
mines to furnish any appreciable supply of condensing 
water. The Western fork is pure and furnishes several 
available plant sites along the course, as does the main 
stream below, since the impurity of one fork is offset at 
the juneture by the purity of the other. It is estimated 
that a plant totaling a capacity of 100,000 kilowatt hours 
ean be furnished condensation water from this stream. 

The Lehigh probably ean accommodate a similar 
capacity. The Delaware furnishes a more complicated 
probiem because of the proposed construction of water 
power plant dams along its course. The alternate stor- 
ing and discharging of water by the reservoirs will ere- 
ate such an irregular flow as to render the river prac- 
tically useless for superpower plants below the dams. 
Plans have been suggested, however, whereby the plants 
might be ereeted just above the dam where, through the 
inereased temperature of their discharged water, they 
might aid in preventing the water in the reservoirs from 
freezing during the winter. Plans for the superpower 
project to be practical must be based upon the minimum 
supply of water available for plants erected near enough 
to the mines to eliminate costs of coal transportation 
from the expenses of producing the identical power pro- 
duetion. 

The fuel problem also is involved. Especially intri- 
eate is the situation presented in the anthracite fields, 
where ‘‘run of mine”’ coal is too valuable to be burned 
under boilers, leaving only the culm or waste to be 
utilized by plants which the project proposes. Modern 
mining methods will so reduce the future proportion 
of eulm to mined coal that a single power plant prob- 
ably would use the culm from a number of trick mines, 
sinee no one mine would be sufficient to provide the 
necessary supply. Unless remedied, this condition would 
defeat the very purpose of establishing plants at the 
mines, observers say, since transportation would be 
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necessary. Another factor contributing to the impres- 
sion that power plants of greater than average size are 
impractical at the mouth of anthracite mines is found 
in the greater ease with which ‘‘run of mine’’ bituminous 
coal, containing as much or more heating power than 
culm, can be handled with a smaller involved invest- 
ment. 

Of vital interest is the observation that the life of 
any single mining field will be shortened greatly 
through the immense demand made upon it by large 
power plants. One government official states that it 
would be only a matter of a few years until a mine 
supply would be so worked out as to involve transporta- 
tion at least a short distance, and that coal might as 
well be hauled to a point where condensation water is 
available and along electric current haulage is elimi- 
nated, once it has been loaded into a railroad ear, also 
the high cost of construction of a high tension power 
line from the mine to the main superpower lines, added 
to the problems arising in connection with erection of 
plants at the mines, might prove impractical, according 
to the opinion of those closely in contact with the situa- 
tion. 


PETROLEUM EVAPORATION LOSSES MUST 
BE CURBED, SAY EXPERTS 


VAPORATION losses of petroleum are so large 
| ie they should receive the attention of the in- 

dustry at once, say Bureau of Mines officials in 
commenting upon reports which show that in one stage 
only of handling erude oil the volume of gasoline that 
evaporates is equal to one-thirtieth of the country’s 
yearly gasoline production. This loss occurs, during the 
few days that the oil is stored in the leases before being 
taken by the pipe line, and in one year amounted to 
122,100,000 gallons in the Mid-Continent field alone. 

Investigation has further shown that the gasoline in 
crude oil evaporates from one-half to six-tenths as 
rapidly as the same gasoline after being distilled and 
stored, all evaporative conditions being the same. 

Many wastes in the oil fields are called ‘‘necessary.”’ 
By this is meant that the cost of preventing the waste is 
greater than the gain through saving. Evaporation 
losses have fallen heretofore in this category, but now 
they must be considered unnecessary. In other words, 
it is no longer economical for any handler of crude oil 
to permit losses through evaporation. 

In accordance with its purpose of seeking to conserve 
mineral resources, the Bureau of Mines investigated the 
loss of gasoline by evaporation in the storage and han- 
dling of petroleum. Inasmuch as most producers had 
not decided that their losses justified corrective measures 
and no evidence was available on the comparative losses 
in various stages of handling the oil, the investigation 
was limited to determining by experiment and observa- 
tion the nature and magnitude of évaporation losses, 
where the greatest losses are, and the fact controlling 
evaporation. 

The results of these studies are incorporated in Bul- 
letin 200, ‘‘Evaporation Loss of Petroleum in the Mid- 
Continent Field,’’ by J. H. Wiggins, petroleum engi- 
neer of the Bureau, which has just been issued. 
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BY-PRODUCT COKING CONTINUES TO 
SUPERSEDE BEEHIVE OPERATIONS 


Y-PRODUCT coke production in 1921 was almost 
B 20,000,000 tons, and that of beehive coke was ap- 

proximately 5,500,000 tons, according to reports: 
compiled by the Geological Survey. These figures show 
a striking contrast to those for 1920, when the output of 
by-product coke was more than 30,000,000 tons and that 
of beehive was more than 20,000,000 tons. 

The output of beehive coke last year was less than that 
of any other year since 1885. One month of 1921 showed 
an output of only one-ninth the average monthly produc- 
tion in 1920. The monthly average for 1921 was only 


. approximately 27 percent of that for 1920. 


‘*These figures.show conclusively that by-product cok- 
ing of bituminous coal is continuing to supersede bee- 
hive coking,’’ said R. 8. McBride, the expert who com- 
piled the report. ‘‘This change in practice has been in 
progress for some years, but the first convincing demon- 
stration that the by-product branch of the coking indus- 
try could maintain itself in a period of industrial depres- 
sion more strongly than the beehive branch was made 
in 1921. 


HOLIDAYS AND HOLY DAYS FORM LARGE 
PART OF MINERS’ IDLE PERIODS 
HOST of holy days and holidays takes the edge 
A« of statements made by officials of the miners’ 
union before the House Committee on Labor to 
the effect that miners in the bituminous fields of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio and other districts worked on an 
average less than 125 days a year. 

When the long list of church holidays, observed by 
those who make up the vast majority of men employed 
in the mines, is added to legal holidays and Sundays, 
a greatly different impression is obtained from that 
which is gathered when 125 is subtracted from 365 as 
indicating the number of days which miners were unable 
to work. 

Compilations show that 44 holidays are observed 
annually by the Roman and Greek Catholic Churches 
alone. To these are to be added eleven legal holidays 
and 52 Sundays, as well as the various holidays which 
are legalized by individual states in which the mines 
are located. Disregarding the state holidays, it is shown 
that there are 107 days in each year when it is to be 
expected that large numbers of the miners will not work 
beeause of their own lawful option in the matter. 


PORTLAND CEMENT IN 1921 


ORTLAND cement production in 1921 mounted to 
p 98 percent of that for 1920, the record year of the 

industry, totaling 98,293,000 barrels, according to 
preliminary estimates made by the Geological Survey. 

Total shipments in 1921, about 95,051,000 barrels, were 
nearly 99 percent of those in 1920. 

The stock of finished cement at the mills at the end of 
1921, about 11,938,000 barrels, showed an increase over 
the stock at the end of 1920 of more than 33 percent. 
This stock exceeded the average stock in hand at the end 
of each of the years 1917 to 1921 by over 27 percent. 

The average factory price in bulk at the mills for the 
whole country was $1.87 a barrel in 1921, as compared 
with $2.02 a barrel in 1920, a decrease of 7.4 percent. 


{ 
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Woofing and Warping 


VI. Representative Joseph G. Cannon : 

A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward Notable Legislative Personalities 
By IRA L. SMITH 

ACK in the dim dark days beyond recall when huge j 

Bp snienais two hundred feet long flew through the air 

Joseph Gurney Cannon was born in Illinois. Several } 

centuries ago he entered Congress and later was made | 

Speaker of the House. Now he is going to call it quits as ; 

far as his legislative career is concerned. He will return ' 

to Illinois, looking like Methuselah. Looking like Methusa- 

lah would look with a black cigar stuck in his face. f 

Not long after he first squatted in the Speaker’s seat ' 


somebody nicknamed him “‘Czar.’’ And it wasn’t because 
he wore whiskers, either. Armed with a set of potent regu- ' 
lations called ‘‘Reed’s rules,’’ he had more power than a 
sultan in a harem. In those merry days his command 
would have been enough to stand the members of the House 
upon their heads in two foot of snow had he suddenly de- 
sired to witness the spectacle of the palms of the solons’ 
feet facing the sky. 

Things reached the point where no child’s education was 
considered complete unless he was able to criticize Joe Can- 
non in seven dialects. The Speaker was up to his ears in 
caustic comments. His whip-cracking over the heads of 
the legislators was about as popular as an epidemic of lock- 
jaw at a women’s national convention. 

But he had a great defense that held him in the Speaker’s 
saddle through four Congresses. When the customers 
waxed wrathy, he would tell them blandly that if they did 
not like it they were at liberty to trot out a majority resolu- 
Joseph G. Cannon tion at any time for the purpose of giving him the grand 

and glorious bounce. 

Oratory and Joe never got well enough acquainted with each other to be on speaking terms. Even 
at that he could spring a string of similes and satire in the balmy days that would make them all rise 
on their hind legs and take a listen. 

Always as much of a partisan as they make them and with flocks of hands throwing stones at his 
official head for years, the way he has come out of the melee with but few folks carrying a grouch 
against him is something to tell the children about. Tack the credit for this upon his personal popu- 
larity, which long ago took root and flowered in a bed of earnestness, frankness and fellowship. 

Uncle Joe these days moves around like an animated heirloom. Quite often he enters the floor of i 
the House, walks down the center aisle and sits down upon the folding camp stool which he has i 
brought with him in order that he may provide his own seat right down in front of the platform he i 
h occupied in the days when he had the boys jumping through hoops and playing dead dog. : 

Looking at Uncle Joe in his eighty-sixth year of this hectic life I half-way give George Bernard 
Shaw credit for having the right dope. He claims that a giraffe got its long neck because its ancestors 
wanted long necks so that they could reach the tender leaves at the tops of the trees, and says that 
human beings should be able to stretch their lives the same way, contending that most folks when 
they die really have just gotten enough sense to live. It does seem that Uncle Joe is like George’s 
characters who just got out of the kindergarten at sixty years of age, and one doesn’t have to stretch 
the imagination to picture him as retiring from a political career so that he can go back to Danville, 
Tll., and resume the active practice of law, now that he has reached the age of maturity. 
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MANY INDUSTRIES MORE SEASONAL IN THEIR 
OPERATION THAN COAL MINING 


ployment than do the men employed in twenty- 

nine other major industries, according to statistics 
compiled from Census Bureau data by the staff of the 
Bureau of Mines for the information of members of that 
organization; comparison being drawn between periodi- 
cal unemployment in various branches of the mining in- 
dustry as contrasted with that existing in fifty-five other 
industries. 

Bituminous mines in May, 1909, employed only 85.4 
pereent as many men as in December. Anthracite 
reached a minimum in August, with 95.8 percent as 
many men as in March. For the oil and gas wells, the 
number of employes in February was 83.9 percent of 
the number for November. For copper mines December 
was 94.4 percent of October, showing very little seasonal 
variation. Iron mining employed only 85.2 percent as 
many men in January as in October. Employes at lime- 
stone quarries in January were only 48.1 percent of the 
number in September. 
The same months ap- 
ply also to granite 
quarries, where the 
minimum was 62.7 
pereent of the maxi- 


Cre MINERS suffer less from seasonal unem- 


nish monthly figures for only the manufacturing and 
mining imdustries, and they show the number of em- 
ployes on the payroll each month rather than the num- 
ber actually at work. Despite these inaccuracies, how- 
ever, they are considered as casting an informative light. 

Because the figures for 1920 are not complete, it is 
necessary to go back to a previous census to find how 
the number of employes in mining and manufacturing 
varied from month to month. The census immediately 
preceding the most recent one was for 1914, but that 
year cannot be chosen because it was not a normal year, 
the second half of the year being marked by a decline in 
industry, throwing the figures on employment for the 
second half of the year out of their usual relation with 
those for the first half. So that we must accept the re- 
ports for the 1909 census as the most recent ones avail- 
able for something like a normal year. The employment 
figures for 1909 parallel very closely those for the 1904 
census in the relative number of employes on the 15th 


NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES (1909 Census) 


mum. All of these 
figures are based up- 
on the payrolls. If 
the number of per- 
sons actually working 
were known, it would 


probably show the 
seasonal variation to 
be greater. 


But even with this 
record. the seasonal 
character of mining 
with a general aver- 
age of 90.8 between 
the months of maxi- 
mum and minimum 
employment, does not 
compare so unfavor- 
ably with manufac- 
turing industries with 
an average of 91.7 
pereent. 

The statistics were 
compiled from the 
only source of gen- 
eral statistics regard- 
ing the seasonal char- 
acter of mining as 
compared with other 
industries in the re- 
ports published by 
the Census Bureau, 
showing the number 
of persons employed 
on the 15th of each 
month during the een- 
sus years. These re- 
ports are far from 
being satisfactory, for 
two reasons : they fur- 
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Percent 
Establish- Average Busyseason Dull season dull is 
ments employes empioyment employment of busy 
Cosi: 192 173,504 Mar., 173,025 Aug., 165,740 95.8 
3,503 569,789 Dec., 560,089 May, 478,455 85.4 
cee 3,695 743,293 (Dec., 729,273) (May, 646,592) (88.7) 
Petroleum and natural gas.......... 7,793 39,831 Nov., 39,932 Feb. 33,521 83.9 
977 21,603 Dec., 18,374 Jan., 15,330 83.4 
Limestone ......... 1,665 37,695 Sept., 37,209 Jan., 17,908 48.1 
ok 707 20,561 Sept., 21,899 Jan., 13,732 62.7 
Cotton manufactures ............... 1,324 378,880 Dec., 383,529 Jan., 374,433 97.6 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. 1,374 129,275 Nov., 134,540 Jan., 123,308 91.7 
1,124 202,029 Nov., 207,340 Jan., 191,630 92.4 
273 25,064 Dec., 29,062 Feb., 19,394 66.7 
Cordage, twine, jute, linen........... 164 25,820 Mar., 26,698 Nov., 24,313 90.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........ 426 44,046 Mar., 44,863 July, 43,212 96.3 
208 38,429 Dec., 46,727 Apr., 33,458 71.6 
Steel works and rolling mills......... 446 240,076 Dec., 283,629 Mar., 215,076 75.8 
Electric mchy., apparatus and sup.... 1,009 87,256 Nov., 99,239 Jan., 77,444 78.0 
1,353 40,506 Apr., 42,256 Feb., 37,565 88.9 
Agricultural implements ............ 640 50,551 Dec., 55,465 Aug., 44,906 81.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing...... 1,641 89,728 Dec., 94,162 Apr., 82,708 87.8 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk....... 8,479 18,431 July, 21,392 Jan., 15,121 70.7 
Canning and preserving............. 3,767 59,968 Sept., 154,800 Jan., 19,998 12.9 
Flour-mill and gristmill............. 11,691 39,453 Nov., 41,898 June, 36,911 88.1 
2,004 16,114 July, 22,872 Jan., 9,847 43.1 
124 4,936 July, 5,229 Jan., 4,340 83.0 
58 7,204 Nov., 16,807 Feb., 2,206 13.1 
Cane sugar and molasses............ 214 4,127 Feb., 15,761 Nov., 559 3.5 
Logging camps & merchant sawmills. 33,090 547,178 Nov., 585,304 Jan., 515,152 88.0 
507 38,020 Dec., 40,011 July, 36,269 90.6 
General chemical industry........... 349 23,714 Dec., 25,073 Jan., 22,609 90.1 
86 6,274 Dec., 7,106 Apr., 5,504 17.5 
550 18,310 Mar., 29,310 July, 14,264 48.7 
Paints and varnish.................. 791 14,240 May, ,14,692 Jan., 13,223 90.0 
315 29,273 Dec., 33,094 Apr., 26,461 79.9 
1,296 37,215 June, 40,412 Feb., 32,562 80.6 
Petroleum refining ................. 147 13,929 Nov., 15,249 Mar., 12,952 84.9 
Turpentine and rosin............... 1,585 39,511 July, 40,634 Jan., 37,112 91.8 
1,918 198,297 Dec., 207,452 May, 190,382 91.8 
919 62,202 Dec., 66,694 May, 60,075 90.1 
Jeather gloves and mittens.......... 377 11,354 Dec., 12,007 Jan., 10,659 88.8 
Paper and wood pulp............... 777 75,978 Dec., 77,430 Aug., 74,517 96.1 
Printing and publishing............. 31,445 258,434 Dec., 269,884 July, 251,757 93.3 
Carriages and wagons............... 5,492 69,928 May, 73,240 Jan., 66,567 90.9 
toast 4,215 76,528 July, 104,930 Jan., 38,312 36.5 
Potterv, terra-cotta, fire-clay........ 822 56.168 Nov., 59,355 Jan., 50,383 84.9 
Manufacture of glass............... 363 68,911 Dec., 81,665 July, 40,222 49.8 
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Principal administrative officials of the Bureau of Mines gathered recently in Washington, following sessions held 


in Pittsburgh, to discuss problems arising in connection with the organization’s performance of its functions. 
intendents and principal clerks of the bureau’s thirteen experiment stations attended the conference. 
Bain is the central figure in this photograph of the bureau’s officials. 


Super- 
Director H. Foster 
Dorsey A. Lyon, supervisor of stations, and 


E. A. Holbrook, are at the right and left of Director Bain, respectively. 


of each month, except, of .course, as to very young in- 
dustries like the manufacture of automobiles, which has 
not yet reached its full growth. 

It is found that the lumber and timber products 
industry with 480,000 employes has an average of 
only 83.0 percent, which is less than for bituminous coal 
mining; iron and steel works and rolling mills averaged 
77.4 percent, with 249,000 employes; foundry and 
machine shop products with 362,000 workers averaged 
85.6 percent; the manufacture of cotton goods with 
379,000 employes averaged 94.7 percent, slightly less 
than anthracite mining; construction and repair of 
steam railroad ears employed 340,000 persons and aver- 
aged 95.4, practically the same as anthracite coal mining. 

‘“The seasonal nature of the mining industry, or any 
other large industry, is not a question that can be studied 
profitably without going into a similar study of other 
related industries,’’ says W. W. Adams, statistician for 
the Bureau of Mines, under whose supervision these un- 
employment statisties were compiled. 

‘It is not sufficient to state that the intermittency of 
mining operations is caused by lack of ear supply, no 
market, strikes, or lockouts. These are only the imme- 
diate causes, and any study of the seasonal nature of 
mining must go farther back than this, and into other 
industries that do not fall within the province of the 
Bureau of Mines. This means, in my opinion, that min- 
ing is so tied up with other industries, that the seasonal 
nature of its operations can only be studied with any 
hope of finding a remedy by assigning the job to a 
group of experts representing all of the larger indus- 
tries in the country. Many of the causes of intermit- 
tency in operation in any given industry can be remedied 
by the industry itself, but the more important causes lie 
outside the industries immediately concerned. 

‘‘The intermittent operation of mines probably can- 
not be remedied without coordinating the efforts of min- 
ing men with those of men from other industries. Min- 
ing differs somewhat from many industries in that it 
must support during dull seasons the miners who are 
needed during busy seasons, because the employes must 
remain at the mines to be available when work is re- 


sumed. 
income. 

The seasonal character of some industries, like can- 
ning and preserving industry, which employs 20,000 men 
in winter and 150,000 in August and September, prob- 
ably cannot be changed, but mining seems to be an in- 
dustry that ean be helped by studying its seasonal 
nature. 


They cannot leave and find other sources of 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION IN 1921 
RODUCTION OF BAUXITE in the United States 
for 1921 is estimated by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior, at 

approximately 130,000 long tons as compared with 
921,308 long tons in 1920, a decrease of 391,308 tons. 

This great decrease in the production of bauxite is 
largely the result of the curtailed demand for aluminum, 
particularly aluminum used in the automobile industry. 
though the curtailed consumption of chemicals contain- 
ing alumina lessened the output of some of the mines, 
particularly in the Georgia-Alabama field. 


OPEN FORUM ON STANDARDIZATION 
EMBERS of the mining industry are to have at 
their disposal an open forum in which they can 
express their comments, suggestions or eriti- 

cisms of standardization activities of their industry, par- 
ticularly those carried on by the Standardization Divi- 
sion of the American Mining Congress. 

The national organization announces in connection 
with its work of this type and in conjunction with a 
series of articles appearing monthly in the Minne Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL that it will be glad to receive expressions 
of opinion from those who read these special articles. 

This correspondence will be published in the journal 
monthly and a portion of the publication will be devoted 
exclusively to this comment. Communications should be 
addressed direct to the headquarters, Munsey Building. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ONG-DELAYED action of the Sen- 

ate finance committee in making its 
report on the tariff bill formed the last 
month’s most important legislative event 
as regards the mining industry. The 
bill now is before the Senate, having 
been passed by the House last July, and 
leaders are hastening its consideration 
on the floor. Provisions of the measure 
relating to the mining products are re- 
viewed in another article in this issue. 

Another important action was the 
passage by the Senate of a bill already 
passed by the House providing for addi- 
tional Federal district judges in vari- 
ous states to keep abreast of litigation 
which is now crowding Federal court 
dockets. This bill is now in conference 
to adjust Senate amendments, but is ex- 
pected to be enacted shortly. As passed 
by the Senate, the bill provides for two 
additional Federal district judges each, 
in Massachuetts and the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York and one additional 
Federal-district judge in each of the fol- 
lowing districts: Eastern District of 
New York, New Jersey, Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, Western District of 
Pennsylvania, Northern District of 
Texas, Eastern District of Michigan, 
Northern District of Ohio, Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Minnesota, Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri, Western District of 
Missouri, Eastern District of Oklahoma, 
Montana, Northern District of California, 
Southern District of California, Arizona, 
Northern and Southern Districts of 
Georgia, Southern District of Florida 
and New Mexico. 

Congress also completed the personne] 
of the Commission which is to adjust 
loans and interest thereon to foreign 
countries growing out of the war. This 
commission consists of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury and Commerce and Sen- 
ator Smoot, of Utah, and Representative 
Burton, of Ohio. Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Wadsworth is expected to 
be Secretary of the Commission. 

The coal strike on April 1 brought out 
a number of bills designed to meet the 
situation. Among them is a measure 
by Representative Bland of Indiana for 
appointment by the President of a coal 
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commission to investigate conditions af- 
fecting wages and employment in the 
mines. Extensive hearings were held on 
the bill by the House Committee on La- 
bor. Among those heard were govern- 
ment officials who gave information as 
to wages, cost of living and working 
time in the mines; coal operators who 
gave their position with reference to op- 
position to a national wage conference, 
due to fear of court prosecution, in view 
of the fact that indictments are pending 
against them growing out of the last 
wage agreement, and representatives of 
the mine union, who defended the miners 
in their opposition to wage reductions. 
The House Committee on Labor invited 
operators of the central competitive field 
to meet in conference in Washington 
Aprii 10, but the invitation was declined. 

Representative Huddleston, Alabama, 
presented a bill to permit the operation 
of suspended coal mines by court re- 
ceivers upon petition of the Attorney 
General and regulating the assignment 
of cars to coal mines based on the 
capacity of mines, quality of product, de- 
mand and market prices, etc. 

The House adopted an amendment to 
the Department of Justice Appropria- 
tion bill forbidding use of funds con- 
tained therein in prosecution of any or- 
ganization or individual from entering 
into a combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours or bettering of conditions 
of labor or for any act done in further- 
ance thereof, not in itself illegal. It 
also forbids prosecution of producers of 
farm products and associations of 
farmers who cooperate to obtain and 
maintain fair and reasonable prices for 
their products. Representative Husted 
sought to forbid the prosecution of pro- 
ducers of mineral products and associa- 
tions of producers of mineral products, 
but the House rejected an amendment to 
that effect. 

The Senate subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee investigating the al- 
leged dye lobby and monopoly has held 
hearings throughout the month, many 
witnesses in the chemical and dye indus- 
try appearing. They have failed to de- 


velop any charges of monopoly, lobbying 
or undue influence on government of- 
ficials in behalf of the industry. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
and the House Military Committee have 
been considering léase offers for the 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., nitrate plants. Sev- 
eral members of both committees made 
an inspection of the plants. A bill has 
been introduced by Chairman Norris, 
Nebraska, of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, to create a Federal chemical corpor- 
ation with headquarters at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., to develop the project. 

The Senate Committee on Patents has 
been holding hearings on proposed legis- 
lation to require the operation of pat- 
ents. Bills on, the subject propose to 
limit the life of a patent unless operated 
within a reasonable time. Opposition 
thereto has developed on the ground that 
it would prevent the development of in- 
ventions. 

The Senate passed the bill, which has 
been already passed by the House, to 
extend the immigration restriction law 
for two more years. 

The Senate completed ratification of 
the various treaties limiting naval arma- 
ment, operation of submarines and use 
of poison gas. 

The Senate adopted an amendment to 
the Agriculture Appropriation bill pro- 
viding for an investigation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Bureau of 
Standards looking to standardization 
and simplification of farm implements 
and machinery. 

The House has passed all of the gov- 
ernment appropriation bills carrying 
funds for government activities begin- 
ning July 1, the last bill considered be- 
ing that for the Navy Department. 

The House Committee on Mines and 
Mining on April 27 began hearings on 
the Arentz bill proposing general revi- 
sion of the mining laws. 

An investigation by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Reserve system 
and the Comptroller of the Currency has 
been authorized by the Senate. Legis- 
lation designed to clarify the situation 
concerning the legality of trade associa- 
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IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


LABOR— 


tigation) 
TARIFF— H. R. 11155: 
H. R. 7456: (Reported by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for final action) OoIL— 
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H. R. 11022: By Mr. Bland. (Investigating Com- 
mission) 
S. Res. 265: By Mr. Calder. (Statistics) S. 3457: 


By Mr. Huddleston. (Operation dur- 
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tions was proposed in bills introduced by 
Senator Edge, New Jersey, and Repre- 
sentative McArthur, Oregon. They pro- 
pose that a Congressional Commission 
shall investigate and report on the scope 
of activities which may be conducted by 
such associations, reporting legislation 
on the situation next December. They 
introduced bills placing operation of 
trade association under the _ Federal 
Trade Commission with authority for 
the Commission to certify as to the 
legality of certain practices. They also 
propose that representatives of the Com- 
mission may sit in meetings of the trade 
associations or their committees. 

The next large question to come before 
Congress is that of government reorgan- 
ization. The President is expected shortly 
to send to Congress the report providing 
for reorganization of government depart- 
ments in the interest of economy and 
efficiency which has been drafted by a 
Congressional commission on which the 
President had a personal representative. 

Senator Kendrick, Wyoming, intro- 
duced a bill to give that State 5 percent 
royalty on all oil and gas produced frem 
naval petroleum reserve No. 3 in that 
state. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Regulation Proposed 

H. R. 11156. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Arthur. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. This bill proposes the regu- 
lation of trade associations under the 
Federal Trade Commission. Trade As- 
sociations are defined as “any associa- 
tion composed of members each of whom 
is separately engaged in the same line of 


commerce or whose activities relate to 
the same line of commerce, whether the 
association is incorporated or voluntary, 
except labor unions, associations of 
banks or of common carriers or for pure- 
ly social, charitable, or scientific pur- 
poses.” The bill prescribes that such 
associations, unless excused by the Com- 
mission, shall file with it a statement “of 
its general character and proposed ac- 
tivities, a complete list of the names and 
addresses of its members, officers, direc- 
tors, committees or other managing 
agents, together with a true and com- 
plete memorandum of its constitution or 
articles of association, of its by-laws, of 
the minutes of all meetings, and of all 
resolutions and all agreements of any 
nature whatsover, express or implied, 
whether between members of the associ- 
ation as such, or whether between the 
association or its members as such and 
others and of all changes, modifications, 
or cancellations thereof.” 

It also provides that such associations 
shall file with the Commission “all sta- 
tistics collected by said association, or 
for the benefit of said association, or its 
members as such, as to production, ship- 
ments, stocks on hand, contracts, prices, 
credit information, and all other statis- 
tics of any nature whatsoever respect- 
ing the trade; and on request of the 
Commission the members of any such as- 
sociation shall furnish to the Commis- 
sion such additional statistical informa- 
tion with respect to their own business 
as the commission may require. The 
Commission may give publicity to all 
statistics, or to such part thereof as in 
its opinion will be for the interest of 


the public. Unless prohibited by order 
of the Commission, the association may 
distribute among its own members any 
statistics so filed or give them such addi- 
tional publicity as the association may 
see fit.” The Commission is given au- 
thority to prescribe the methods for fil- 
ing statistics and other information re- 
quired which shall be open for public in- 
spection except trade secrets and names 
of customers. Penalties of $500 for fail- 
ing to file information and $5,000 and 
one year imprisonment for false state- 
ments are provided. The bill also pro- 
poses that the Commission may have a 
representative or representatives present 
at meetings of associations or their com- 
mittees. 

Authority is given trade associations 
to request from the Commission a spe- 
cifie ruling with respect to the legality 
of its plan of organization as expressed 
in its constitution or articles of associa- 
tion, and by-laws and any agreements 
or contracts between the association and 
its members, which constitute the work- 
ing basis of the association. If the 
Commission finds the plan of organiza- 
tion and operation and the agreements 
between associations and its members 
do not violate the anti-trust laws, it 
shall approve such plan of organiza- 
tion, operation and agreements, issuing 
a certificate to that effect. If the appli- 
cation discloses features in conflict with 
anti-trust laws, the commission shall 
suggest changes to conform with the 
law. 

It is provided that “the issue of suck 
certificate shall not be a legal prerequi- 
site to the organization or operation 
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of any trade association, but no trade 
association shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges and immunities hereinafter set 
forth unless it shall have received such 
a certificate.” Associations receiving 
such certificates may “request from the 
‘Commission a specific ruling with re- 
spect to any rules, methods, systems, or 
plans adopted or proposed to be adopted 
by the association for uniform use by its 
members in regard to cost accounting or 
for the preparation, collection, compila- 
tion, and distribution of trade statistics, 
the establishment of proper trade defini- 
tions, trade names or brands, the estab- 
lishment of just and proper trade prac- 
tices and other similar matters relating 
to the industry as a whole, in which uni- 
formity of practice is in the best in- 
terests of the industry.” It is also pro- 
posed that the Commission shall call 
into conference trade associations to de- 
cide on “the uniform use of methods of 
cost accounting, preparation, collection, 
compilation, and distribution of trade 
‘statistics, the establishment of just and 
proper trade practices and customs, the 
definition of unfair trade practices and 
customs, and other similar matters relat- 
ing to the industry as a whole, in which 
uniformity of practice is in the best in- 
terests of the industry.” 

The agreement of a majority interest, 
measured by volume of business in any 
line of industry as expressed at such a 
conference and approved by the Com- 
mission, in so far as it relates to trade 
definitions, trade names or brands, trade 
practices and customs, the definition of 
unfair trade practices, and the establish- 
ment of proper substitutions therefor, 
shall constitute the law merchant of that 
line of industry and deviation therefrom 
shall constitute unfair methods of com- 
petition, the use of which shall be pre- 
vented by the Commission under and in 
accordance with its constituent act.” 

S. 3385. Introduced by Senator Edge. 
Referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
This bill is similar to the foregoing. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATION 

H. J. Res. 301. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Arthur. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. This bill proposes an investi- 
gation by three senators and three rep- 
resentatives reporting December 4 next 
as to the “most effective ways and means 
to revive industry and to stimulate for- 
eign and domestic trade, to stabilize 
business conditions as to the future, to 
minimize the danger and distress of re- 
curring periods of business depression 
with their resultant cycles of general 
unemployment, and to define the rights 
and limitations of cooperative organiza- 
tions as distinguished from illicit com- 
binations in restraint of trade.” 

S. J. Res. 188. Introduced by Mr. 
Edge. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. This resolution is similar to 
the above. 
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TARIFF 


(General Revision) 

H. R. 7456. This bill, which was 
passed by the House July 21, 1921, has 
been reported to the Senate by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and is now under 
consideration by the Senate. 


COAL 
(Federal Commission) 

H. R. 11022. Introduced by Mr. Bland, 
of Indiana. Referred to Committee on 
Labor. This bill, on which hearings 
were held early in April, proposes the 
establishment of a Commission of three 
persons by the President to investigate 
and report to him on existing labor con- 
ditions in the coal industry with par- 
ticular reference to wages, hours of la- 
bor, and working conditions of coal 
miners, together with the causes of the 
present industrial dispute between oper- 
ators of the coal mines and coal miners. 


(Statistics) 

S. Res. 265, by Mr. Calder, pending on 
call. This resolution would direct the 
Federal Trade Commission to make in- 
quiry into conditions in the production 
and disposition of bituminous coal. It 
would require the Commission to report 
to the Senate data as to the factors in 
the cost of production, including labor, 
investment, supplies, and all other items; 
the cost of transportation, the margins 
in wholesaling, jobbing, and retailing of 
coal, and the price paid by the consum- 
ing public. 

(Operation During Strikes) 


H. R. 11281. Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
dleston. Referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This 
bill seeks to operate coal mines under 
court receivers in case regular operation 
is suspended. It provides as follows: 
“That whenever a mine used for the pro- 
duction of coal for interstate commerce 
shall suspend such production the dis- 
trict court of the United Sates for the 
district in which said mine is situated, 
or the presiding judge thereof if such 
court be not in session, shall, upon the 
petition of the Attorney Geenral, ap- 
point a receiver for the said mine and 
the equipment, appurtenances, plant, and 
other property used in connection there- 
with. 

“That, subject to the direction of the 
court, the receiver so appointed shall 
operate the said mine and property for 
the production of coal until the release 
and restoration thereof to the possession 
of the person, firm or corporation entitled 
to such possession shall be directed by the 
Attorney General or until such person, 
firm or corporation so entitled to posses- 
sion shall reasonably satisfy the court 
having jurisdiction of the proceeding 
that operation of said mine will be pro- 
ceeded with if so released and restored.” 
The bill also seeks to regulate the as- 
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signment of cars to coal mines by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
each mine or to each operator of a group 
of mines. It proposes that the assign- 
ment shall be made annually, based on 
findings” as to capacity of mine or mines, 
quality of product, demand and market 
therefor, prices at which said product is 
sold, and such other factors as may re- 
late to the public welfare.” 


MANUFACTURES 
(Government Supplies) 

H. R. 10967. Introduced by Mr. Hull. 
Referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. This bill is designed to remove 
financial incentives to war by stabilizing 
the production of military materials in 
federal industrial plants instead of by 
private contract, as at present. The bill 
provides that all vessels, machinery, 
equipment, etc., naval ordnance, army 
ordnance, and other military equipment 
and supplies shall be constructed, recon- 
ditioned, repaired, manufactured or pro- 
duced in government navy yards, ar- 
senals or other industrial establishments 
owned and operated by the government. 


CHEMICALS 
(Federal Corporation) 

S. 3420. Introduced by Mr. Norris. 
Referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. This bill creates a 
Federal chemical corporation of three 
members appointed by the President at 
$7,500 a year, with headquarters at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. To this corporation 
would be turned over the U. S. nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals and all labora- 
tories and plants used in connection 
therewith, including the Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory at Washington. 
The corporation would have authority to 
establish agencies anywhere in the coun- 
try for the sale of its products, and, in 
order to prevent a monopoly of fertilizer 
or undue and unreasonable advance in 
its prices, to manufacture and sell fer- 
tilizer direct to farmers or their organi- 
zations. In the sale of chemical parts 
of fertilizer to manufacturers, the cor- 
poration would have the power to pre- 
scribe prices at which the manufacturer 
should sell fertilizer to the farmer. The 
bill declares one of its objects to be to 
“regulate the sale of fertilizer to persons 
engaged in agriculture with a view to 
preventing control of prices of such fer- 
tilizer by a monopoly or the sale 
thereof at unreasonable prices.” The 
bill also directs the Secretary of War 
to make surveys above the dams on the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for 
the purpose of locating storage reser- 
voirs to provide for a larger amount of 
primary power to be developed at these 
dams. 

LABOR 
(Prison Manufacture) 


H. Con. Res. 53. Introduced by Mr. 
Volstead, and reported from the Commit- 
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creation of a committee of three mein- 
bers each of the Senate and the House 
Judiciary Committees to inyestigate and 
report next December as to employment 
of prisoners and what articles it is desir- 
able to produce or manufacture in the 
U. S. penitentiary at Leavenworth. and 
MeNeil Island, Washington. The bill 
has the endorsement of the Department 
of Justice on the theory that Federal 
prisoners should not remain in idleness, 
but should produce articles, particularly 
for government use. At present a tex- 
tile mill is in operation at the Atlanta. 
Ga., penitentiary. 


(Assistant Secretary) 


H. R. 11155. Introduced by Mr. Zihl- 
man. Referred to the Committee on La- 
bor. This bill creates an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, at $5,000 salary per annum. 

S. 3396. Introduced by Mr. Dupont. 
Referred to the Committee on Appropri- 


ations. This bill is for the same pur- 
pose. 
PATENTS 
(Operations Required) . 
S. 3325. Introduced by Mr. Stanley. 


Referred to the Committee on Patents. 
This bill limits a patent to not less than 
two years and not more than five years 
unless worked or put in operation. 


S. 3410. Introduced by Senator Stan- 
ley. Referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. This bill would require the actual 
production in the U. S. of articles under 
a patent in reasonable quantities within 
a reasonable time. 

S. 3297. Introduced by Mr. Ladd. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Patents. This 
bill seeks to limit a patent to five years 
in case it is not used by the patentee or 
two years if not used by the person to 
whom the patent may be assigned. 


OIL POLLUTION 
(Prevention of) 


S. 3311. Introduced by Mr. Freling- 
huysen. Referred to Committee on Com- 
merce. This bill would prevent the dis- 
charge of oil into navigable waters of 
the U. S. It authorizes the Secretary 
of Commerce to make investigation to 
determine what substances, if any, other 
than oils, are emptied, thrown, dis- 
charged, or deposited, or are permitted 
to flow or run upon or into the navigable 
waters of the U. S. in such manner as 
to endanger or interfere with navigation 
or commerce upon such waters or fish- 
eries therein. The Secretary shall re- 
port the results of the investigation to 
Congress not later than two years after 
the passage of this act, together with 
such recommendations for legislation as 
he deems advisable. 

H. R. 10956. Introduced by Mr. 
Appleby. Referred to the Committee on 
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tee on Judiciary. This provides for. the, 


Rivers and Harbors. This bill is similar 
to the above. 


(Conference) 

H. J. Res. 297. Introduced by Mr. Ap- 
pleby. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. This resolution would 
authorize the President to call a confet- 
ence of maritime nations with a view df 
adoption of effective means for the pre- 
vention of pollution of navigable waters. 
It points out that casting of oil refuse 
into the sea from oil-burning and oil- 
carrying steamers has become a serious 
menace. 


TRANSPORTATION 
(State Control) 


S. 3290. Introduced by Mr. Ladd. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. This bill seeks to define com- 
merce and establish when an article or 
commodity is in interstate commerce and 
when it is subject to laws of a state. It 
defines intrastate commerce as the move- 
ment of commodities wholly within a 
state; interstate commerce as the move- 
ment of commodities from one state to 
another and international commerce as 
the movement of commodities from one 
nation to another. The bill seeks to 
exempt from Federal control articles of 
commerce transported within a state. 

H. R. 10939. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Clintic. Referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. This bill is of 
similar import designed to restore to 
the state jurisdiction exercised over in- 
trastate questions prior to the war. 


(Freight Theft) 


H. R. 10768. Introduced by Mr. Vol- 
stead. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. This bill provides penalties 
for stealing freight and express pack- 
ages in transportation in interstate com- 
merce. 

(Rates) 

H. R. 11322. Introduced by Mr. Pur- 
nell. Referred to Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. This bill seeks to amend 
the Interstate Commerce act by provid- 
ing that railroads shall be liable to per- 
sons or companies who suffer damage by 
reason of misstatement of rates. 


OIL 
(Royalty Payment) 


S. 3457. Introduced by Mr. Kendrick. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. This bill provides that the State 
of Wyoming shall receive a royalty of 
not less than 5 percent of all oil and gas 
produced from naval petroleum reserve 
No. 3 in Wyoming, known as the Teapot 
Dome. 


MEXICO 
(Government Recognition) 
H. Con. Res. 55. Introduced by Mr. 
Connally. Referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. This resolution re- 
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quests the President to recognize the 
Republic of Mexico in order that of- 
ficial relations between the U. S. and 
Mexico may be restored. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The demand for valves capable of be- 
ing operated by electric control from one 
or more remote points has induced The 
Lunkenheimer Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to make a special study of this 
method of control to the end that they 
may in all good faith warrant the per- 
fect operation of any electric contro 
valve of their manufacture. : 

Until the tests conducted by the Pub- 
lic Service Electric Company at Newark, 
N. J., on January 28, 1922, under the 
auspices of the National Electric Light 
Association, great doubt existed as to 
the possibility of closing a gate valve 
under the extreme velocity conditions oc- 
casioned by a ruptured steam line, but 
the test proved, beyond the question of 
a doubt, that a valve properly con- 
structed would effectively operate. 

Lunkenheimer Motor Operated Gate 
Valves are procurable in either Iron 
Body Bronze Mounted or Cast Steel Mo- 
nel Mounted patterns in sizes 6 inches 
and larger. All valves are equipped 
with Dean Control and may be ordered 
with as many separate Control Stations 
as desired. 


The Hanover Bessemer Iron and Cop- 
per Company announced last month that 
it would resume operations on May 1 
at its iron mines at Fierro, New Mexico. 
The property, which is controlled by the 
United States Smelting and Refining 
Company, has been closed down for one 
year. L. M. Kniffin will return as 
manager. 


Pointing out some of the fallacies that 
have heretofore existed in the specifi- 
cations of jacks, a new bulletin has been 
issued by Templeton, Kenly and Co., 
Ltd., of Chicago. It incorporates defi- 
nite knowledge of lifting appliances as 
seen from the engineering viewpoint, 
and is intended to emphasize “the su- 
perior man power of the Sumplex Jacks 
and the reasons contributing to this.” 


Reports from various parts of the 
country show that “Dumorite,” the new 
explosive recently put on the market, is 
effecting reductions in blasting costs 
amounting to one-third and more. State- 
ments from users show this is especially 
true in quarry, farm blasting and other 
open work, because the new dynamite 
frequently shoots stick for stick with 
regular 40 percent dynamite while, at the 
same time, each case contains at least 
one-third more cartridges. 


- 
| 
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ONTRARY to expectations the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission, up 
to this writing, has not released its de- 
cision as to whether or not any reduc- 
tions can be made in the level of rates 
throughout the country. It was gener- 
ally believed that the Commission would 
have its decision ready during the first 
days of April, but it is now evident that 
it will not be available much before May 
1. A variety of opinions are being ex- 
pressed regarding it, but it is probable 
that there are some differences of views 
among the individual Commissioners 
which must be thrashed out before the 
public is advised of the outcome. 

LEGISLATION—Committees of the 
House and Senate have both been busy 
during the last session hearing numer- 
ous witnesses for the purpose of de- 
termining what amendments, if any, 
should be made to the Transportation 
Act which was passed at the end of the 
period of Federal control. More recently 
the Senate Committee has been quite 
active and has been listening to wit- 
nesses for the Railway Executives who 
have been defending the course of the 
carriers just prior to the war and dur- 
ing the period of Federal control. Mr. 
Daniel Willard, President of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, who occupied the stand 
before the Senate Committee for several 
days, summed up his testimony at the 
conclusion by saying that he had tried 
to show the committee that the railroads 
had not broken down as transportation 
agencies in 1916 and 1917, that the rail- 
roads were not returned to their owners, 
as contended by Mr. McAdoo, in better 
physical condition than when taken over 
by the President, that the condition of 
the railroads, as a whole, was lower at 
the end of Federal control than at the 
beginning and that this difference in 
standard must be made up and unless 
it is made up from monies paid to the 
carriers by the Director General on ac- 
count of under maintenance it will, of 
course, have to be done with monies col- 
lected from the people through the me- 
dium of transportation charges. 
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Mr. Willard stated that he believed 
that Congress had acted wisely in pro- 
viding for the operation of the railroads 
as a war measure and that the Presi- 
dent had acted wisely in exercising the 
power granted to him by the Congress; 
also that after the Armistice there was 
no reason for retaining the properties 
as a war measure but that it would 
have been unwise and destructive to ter- 
minate Federal control before Congress 
had provided a better method of regu- 
lation than had been in effect previous 
thereto. Mr. Willard also stated that 
Congress did not authorize the Presi- 
dent to assume control of the railroads 
for the purpose of developing relative 
merits of private ownership and opera- 
tion as opposed to Government control 
and operation, and that any steps taken 
in that direction during the period of 
Federal control which resulted in any 
manner inimical to the best interests of 
the public or of the carrier properties 
were unfair, unwarranted and _ illegal 
because they were not justified by law. 

He also stated that there was much 
which had happened since the termina- 
tion of Federal control which justified 
the wisdom of the Transportation Act, 
and he expressed the belief that the car- 
riers need more than anything else, at 
the present time, an opportunity under 
the law as it exists to work out their 
problems without unnecessary and bur- 
densome interference. If they are given 
this opportunity Mr. Willard stated that 
he felt confident they would be able to 
provide the people of this country with 
adequate transportation at reasonable 
rates and lower rates than are to be 
found for similar service in any other 
country in the world. This was done 
under what he calls the faulty scheme of 
regulation in effect before the war, and 
consequently he is convinced that much 
more can be done under the better and 
wiser scheme of regulation provided for 
by the Transportation Act. 

Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of 
the Board of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, was another witness, who con- 


tended that the charges made before the 
committee by Mr. McAdoo to the effect 
that Federal control was necessary be- 
cause the railroads broke down in 1917 
were disputed by previous utterances 
both by Mr. McAdoo and by President 
Wilson, as well as members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
others. The reasons assigned by Mr. 
Kruttschnitt for failure of Federal con- 
trol were the extreme centralization of 
authority “established by the first Di- 
rector General and attributable to his 
temperament and unwillingness to dele- 
gate adequate and necessary power to 
the local officers,” and second, excessive 
and unintelligent standardization. 

The results of the first, he said, were 
destruction of morale and discipline, the 
teaching of labor to ignore and condemn 
their officers, to look to Washington to 
save the employes from punishment for 
neglect of duty and breaches of disci- 
pline, for increases of pay and indirect 
increases for services never performed, 
and double pay for the same hours of 
service, all of which produce poor serv- 
ice and indifference to the public. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt quoted Senator Cummins 
as authority for the statement that after 
twenty-six months of mismanagement the 
Government surrendered the roads with 
a heritage of $1,800,000,000 of debts sad- 
dled onto the country and conveniently 
alleged to thoroughly represent a legiti- 
mate war cost, although much of it was 
inexcusable and avoidable waste. The 
percentage of operating expenses to the 
earnings was raised during Federal con- 
trol from 70.48 percent to 93.47 percent. 
The renewal of rails, ties and ballast 
was skimped to the danger point, and 
the equipment which had become scat- 
tered all over the country was in the 
worst condition ever known, according 
to Mr. Kruttschnitt, who quoted numer- 
ous figures in support of his contentions. 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, in conclusion, stated 
that the carriers were left at the end of 
Federal control with the unpopular task 
of seeking an increase in revenues which 
would meet the increase in expenses, an 
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obligation which did not belong to the 
carriers because they had not created 
the necessity. As to wages, he admitted 
the necessity of increases but not to the 
extent authorized by the Director Gen- 
eral. 

As an indication of what the chairman 
of the committee, who will formulate 
any additional legislation affecting the 
carriers, thinks of the results of Federal 
control, the remarks of Senator Cum- 
mins made during these hearings are 
interesting. He stated that the “most 
serious complaint that can be made of 
the Railroad Administration lies in the 
fact that it did not return the railroads 
to their owners self-sustaining; it ought 
to have established rates, before the rail- 
roads were returned, that would make 
the railroads reasonably self-sustaining. 
It was just as much the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to return these roads with rates 
that would sustain them in their opera- 
tion as it was its duty to return them 
in as good condition physically as it took 
them. And that is a matter that has 
not been sufficiently understood by the 
people of the country. And I think 
when it is fully understood that very 
much of the criticism that has fallen 
upon the railroads since that time will 
disappear. I have had that in my mind 
so long that I felt bound to give it ex- 
‘pression at this time.” Senator Pome- 
rene at this point expressed himself in 
full agreement with Senator Cummins. 

The committees of Congress will con- 
tinue, from time to time, to take testi- 
mony which they believe will be helpful 
in determining what amendments, if any, 
should be made to the Transportation 
Act, but it is not thought that any rail- 
road legislation will be passed before the 
fall elections. Great pressure, however, 
will be brought from numerous sources 
to have repealed what is known as the 
guaranty provision, requiring the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to keep the 
rates at a level which will earn a given 
percent (this percent was originally: 6, 
but can be named by the Commission 
now at a higher or lower rate). There 
will also be considerable agitation to 
have the rights of numerous State Com- 
missions extended. 

FREIGHT TONNAGE—The large 
part which the mining industry plays in 
furnishing the carriers of this country 
with their tonnage is again shown in 
figures compiled for the year ended on 
December 31, 1921. During that year 
the total number vf tons of revenue 
freight originated on all the carriers of 
the country was 1,255,420,991, out of 
which products of mines are credited 
with 712,154,458 tons, or 56.7 percent. 
‘The Commission divides the tonnage into 
the following classifications: 1, Products 
of agriculture; 2, Animals and prod- 
ucts; 8, Products of mines; 4, Products 
of forests; 5, Manufactures and miscel- 
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laneous; 6, Merchandise, which includes 
all less than carload traffic. And it is 
significant that out of these classifica- 
tions the nearest one to products of 
mines was manufactures and miscel- 
laneous, with 251,864,290 tons furnished. 
It is also significant to note that prod- 
ucts of mines, compared with the year 
1920, showed a decrease of 28.27 percent 
in the amount of tonnage available, 
while manufactures and miscellaneous 
fell off 31.64 percent. The other classi- 
fications showed smaller decreases, with 
the exception of products of agriculture, 
which showed an increase of 2.87 per- 
cent. It should also be noted that numer- 
out commodities, such as refined petrol- 
eum and its products, iron, pig and 
bloom, bar and sheet iron, other metals, 
pig, bar and sheet, and numerous manu- 
factured articles, are not credited to 
products of mines but are credited in- 
stead to manufactures and miscellane- 
ous. 

Taking the total tons carried, which 
includes numerous shipments reported 
by two or more carriers, we find that out 
of a total of 2,259,983,278 tons products 
of mines are credited with 1,209,097,673 
tons, or 53.5 percent. The first total in- 
cludes 5,944,927 tons for which distribu- 
tion by commodities was not furnished 
to the Commission, and undoubtedly a 
large percentage of this should be 
credited to products of mines. 

EARNINGS—During the month of 
February the railroads of the United 
States had a net operating income of 
$47,762,600, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 4.57 percent upon their 
tentative valuation for rate-making pur- 
poses fixed by the Commission. This 
compares with an operating deficit of 
$5,176,867 during February last year, 
and is $14,884,000 short of the amount 
necessary to have enabled the carriers to 
earn a 6 percent return. Operating 
revenues for the month compared with 
the same month last year showed a de- 
crease of 1.3 percent, operating expenses 
were 15.6 percent under those last year, 
and there was a net operating income 
compared with a deficit last year as 
shown above. In spite of the decrease in 
operating revenues the carriers handled 
approximately 14 percent more freight 
than was handled last year, and only 
80.84 percent of the operating revenues 
went for operating expenses compared 
with 85.40 percent in January, indicat- 
ing an increased efficiency and economy 
in management. For the Eastern dis- 
trict operating revenues showed an in- 
crease of 5 percent over last year, oper- 
ating expenses fell off 15.1 percent, and 
net operating income amounted to 
$29,535,800 compared with an operating 
deficit of $7,627,592 last year. The net 
operating income for the East was at 
the annual rate of return of 7.17 percent 
on the tentative valuation. In the 
southern district operating revenues de- 
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creased 3.6 percent, while operating ex- 
penses were reduced 17.7 percent. The 
net operating income was $7,048,800 
compared with $466,257 last year, the 
rate of return for this year being 3.98 
percent. In the western district operat- 
ing revenues fell off 8.2 percent, while 
operating expenses were reduced 15.6 
percent. The net operating income was 
$11,177,900 compared with $1,984,468 
last year, the rate of return being 2.46 
percent for this year. The statement of 
the Railway Executives attributes the 
increase in the Eastern district and the 
falling off in the south and west to the 
large movement of coal traffic, particu- 
larly in the east, due to the coal strike 
which was then in contemplation, coal, 
for instance, showing an increased load- 
ing of 26 percent compared with an in- 
creased loading of all other commodi- 
ties other than coal of only 6.43 percent. 
In the eastern district freight traffic 
during February was 22 percent heavier 
than during last year, while in the west- 
ern district the increase was only 4.7 
percent and in the southern district 7.8 
percent. In February 55 railroads re- 
ported operating deficits compared with 
74 in January. 


FELLOWSHIPS IN MINING COURSES 


NVITATIONS have been extended to 

qualified men to make applications for 
fellowships during the year 1922-1923 
in the Department of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Research, University of Utah, 
operated in connection with the Utah 
Station of the Bureau of Mines under 
a cooperative research program. 

The problems to be continued during 
the coming year are the following: ore- 
dressing problems dealing with crushing 
and flotation; problems inherent in the 
chloridizing volatilization process, in- 
cluding equilibrium measurements and 
fume treatment; study of the funda- 
mental chemical reactions involved in 
the chloridizing roasting; oil shale tech- 
nology, and hydrometallurgy of zine. 


PERSON ALS 

Charles H. Smith, formerly president 
of the International Coal Products Cor- 
poration, Clinchfield Carbocoal Corpora- 
tion, General Oil Gas Corporation and 
Bregeat Corporation of America, has 
announced resumption of his office at No. 
55 Liberty Street, New York, where he 
will continue his former practice of 
mining engineer, specializing in pros- 
pecting, development, operation and ap- 
praisals of coal properties, and the low 
distillation of coal. 


E. B. Leisenring, an active member of 
the Mining Congress, whose headquar- 
ters were formerly at Hazelton, Pa., has 
moved to 1727 Land Title Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa., where all communica- 
tions should be addressed. 


: 
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MINES SAFETY CODES AND 
DEVICES STUDIED 


TUDIES OF MECHANICAL safe- 

guards and mechanical safety devices 
in and about mines are being continued 
by the Bureau of Mines. The particular 
subjects investigated are safety catches 
for mine cages, gates for mine shafts, 
standard platforms, railings, and toe 
boards for use in and about mines, safe 
mine ladders, safe practice for steam en- 
gines and boilers, safe hoisting ropes 
and attachments, safety catches on 
slopes and inclines, selection, installa- 
tion, and care of belts, and standardiza- 
tion of mine-car equipment. In connec- 
tion with this work approximately 50 
mines and 11 quarries have been visited. 

The bureau’s study of mine safety 
codes, including those of more than 30 
different states, is being continued, and 
abstracts have been made of those sec- 
tions relating to mechanical safeguards 
and mechanical safety devices. A tenta- 
tive safety code has been prepared cov- 
ering the various phases of mechanical 
protection in and about mines. Such a 
code will be useful to commissions or 
similar bodies having in hand the re- 
vision of existing codes. Need exists for 
standardization by the different states 
of mine safety codes, particularly in 
regulations relating to mechanical safe- 
guards. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SAMPLING 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of literature on 
ore sampling has just been issued by 
the Bureau of Mines. So far as is known 
to officials of the bureau, there previ- 
ously has been no complete work on this 
subject, so the present one, compiled by 
W. J. Sharwood and M. W. von Berne- 
witz should prove of exceptional value. 
It contains nearly eleven hundred ref- 
erences, some dating back 30 years, on 
sampling at mines, mills, smelters, power 
plants, pumping stations and refineries. 
For convenience, it includes a few refer- 
ences to methods for sampling such ma- 
terials as leather belting in mills, salt 
impregnated soils, and mine waters. All 
the important technical journals, includ- 
ing some of those published in foreign 
countries, and mining and metallurgical 
text books, have been studied for any- 
thing concerning sampling. 


AIRPLANES TO AID MINE SAFETY 
EVELOPMENT OF AIRPLANES as 
effective agents of transportation 

when mine disasters require the speedy 

arrival of safety experts and apparatus 
has achieved progress through the com- 
pletion of an agreement between the 

Bureau of Mines and the Army Air 

Service. 
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COURSE IN COAL MINING 


SUMMER COURSE in coal mining 

will be offered this year by the Co- 
operative Department of Mining Engi- 
neering at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. The course will 
be four weeks long, from June 26 to 
July 21, and will be given in coopera- 
tion with the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

The primary object will be to prepare 
miners for the examinations of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Mines for 
positions as fire-bosses and mine fore- 
men. 


ENTERS IMPORTANT POSITION 
EONARD A. BONNER has been ap- 

pointed District Manager of the 
Great West- 
ern Smelt- 
ing and Re- 
fining Com- 
pany, with 
head quart- 
ers at Pitts- 
burg. He 
served in 
France as 
captain in 
the Motor 
Transport 
Corps of the 
American 
Expedition- 
ary Forces 
and later 
was asso- 
ciated with the Standard Parts Company 
and Willys Corporation. He is a son of 
James B. Bonner, of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


WAR MINERALS COMMISSIONER 

TAKES ACTION ON MANY CASES 

STEADY FLOW of war minerals re- 

lief cases is moving from the office 
of Commissioner Ira Robinson to the 
hands of Secretary Fall, there to await 
final action of the commissioner’s recom- 
mendations. 

The following is a list of the cases 
which were passed upon by the commis- 
sioner during the period between March 
14 and April 15, with notation of his 
recommendation: 


AWARD RECOMMENDED 
Jos. Migliore and Everton Mining & Dev. Co., 


Anderson, Kansas. Manganese. Former com- 
missioner held that losses were sustained by 
claimant due to outside contract, entered into 


prior to date of stimulation. Claimant testifies 
that contract was cancelled afterwards. Award 
of $6,802.79 recommended. Affirmed by secretary. 
Sherman, Emerald & Kirkland, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Awards of $163.63, $233.63, and $222.63, 
respectively, recommended for each by commis- 
sioner. 
Frank Rose, Talent, Oregon. 
recommended by commissioner. 
C. B. Parrott. Chrome. Award of $287.90 rec- 
ommended by commissioner. 
J. - Duckworth and Joe Meadows, Sumpter, 
Oregon. Awards of $466.17 for each recom- 
mended by commissioner. 
Chas. Sisson (deceased), Boulder, Colo. 
of $285 recommended for widow of above. 


Award of $593.24 


Award 
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Inez L. Shebley for Frank L. Shebley, deceased, 
Brookdale, Calif. Award of $2,361.85 recom- 
mended by commissioner. 

Ernest A. Garrison, Forest Hill, Calif. Award 
of $479.48 recommended: by: commissioner. 

Willis A. Sharp, Grants Pass, Ore. Award of 
$1,085.82 recommended by commissioner. 

Thomas E. Plumridge, Trustee for John E. 
Hanon, 31€ Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Award of $1,157.52 r 
sioner. 


nded by 


DISALLOWANCE RECOMMENDED 


Superior Mining Co., Elizabethton, Tenn. Op- 
erations resulted in profit and not loss. Dis- 
allowed. 

Sarah F. O’Gara, Bessemer, Ala. Claim for 


expenditures for properly only, no operating ex- 
penses. Disallowed. 

J. G. Marcum, Joplin, Mo. Claim of $19,177.26, 
of which $15,978 was for purchase of property. 
No effort made to produce and operations were 
speculative. Disallowed. 

P. J. Concannon, Emporia, Kansas. Expendi- 


tures wholly for purchase of property. Dis- 
allowed. 

R. B. Miller, Bluefield, W. Va. Manganese. 
Property not of commercial importance. Dis- 
allowed. 


Howard Trumble, Havana, Cuba. Commis- 
sioner held that operations subsequent to stimu- 
lation resulted in profit. The claimant contended 
for an earlier date of stimulation. Disallowed. 

Fred. H. Luctjens, Reno, Nevada. Expendi- 
tures wholly for purchase and development of 
mining property. Disallowed. 

H. Abbott, Birmingham, Ala. Mining op- 
crations resulted in profit. Disallowed. 

Standard Tungsten Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Receipts exceeded allowable expenses. Dis- 
allowed. 

Ernest G. Tulsalagel, Independence County, Ark. 
Expenditures for purchase of property only. 
Disallowed. 

J. E. Burleson, Spruce Pine, N. C. Expendi- 
tures were for prospecting on property of no 
commercial importance. Disallowed. 

P. S. Kirkpatrick, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
as above.) 

R. J. Vann and Wm. Monro, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Expenditures were for purchase of property. No 
production. Disallowed. 

W. A. Parker, Waco, Texas. Property of no 
commercial importance. Disallowed. 

L. A. Milligan, Yreka, Calif. Testimony shows 
mix-up in statements. Claim should be denied. 

A. N. Parsons, Grants Pass, Ore. Ore not of 
commercial importance. Disallowed. 

Morris E. Johnson, Muskogee, Okla. Expen- 
ditures wholly for purchase of property. Dis- 
allowed. 

P. A. H. Arata and W. C. H. Dibbles, San Luis 
County, Calif. Operations showed profit, not loss. 


(Same 


Disallowed. 

Victor Rakowsky, Joplin, Mo. Expenditures 
were for traveling and prospecting. No actual 
mining. Disallowed. 

Thomas Thorkildsen, Los Angeles, Calif. Ex- 
penditures wholly for purchase of property. Dis- 
allowed. 

E. Fleming L’Engle, New York City. Opera- 


tions were speculative and the loss was not due 
to the government appeal for increased produc- 
tion. Disallowed. 

A. O. Hoffman, Grants Pass, Ore. Property 
of no commercial importance. Disallowed. 

John F. Perkins, St. Thomas, Nevada. 
ant abandoned fight for claim. Dismissed. 

Howard Strasbough, Clovis, Calif. Here the 
losses were due to prospecting to find more ore 
after the first bed had been exhausted. Previous 
operations had resulted in a profit. Disallowed. 

Western Reduction Co., Portland, Ore. The 
losses sustained were incurred through the produc- 
tion of ferromanganese, which is not a war min- 
eral. Disallowed. 

Thomas Walsh, Nederland, Colo. 
plied. Dismissed. 


David T. Day, and Associates, Sante Maria, 
Calif. The claimants attempted to extract chrome 
from the black sands of the Pacific Coast, a 
process held impracticable by the Interior Depart- 
ment. Disallowed. 


Claim- 


No facts sup- 


Suffern Co., Inc., New York City. (Same as 
above.) 

P. C. Black, trustee, Oakland, Calif. Man- 
No stimulation established. Disallowed. 
Thomas & Sprague, Denver, Colo. Property of 
no commercial importance. Operations merely 
prospective. Disallowed. 

August Dupzyk, Hornbrook, Calif. Claimant 


did not perfect claim for award. Disallowed. 

Lyle F. Stowell, Billings, Mont. The claimant 
abandoned project, because no ore of commercial 
importance was found. Disallowed. 

Thorkildsen & Miller, Los Angeles, Calif. Claim- 
ant received one award. Balance of claim 
($4,296.47) asked. First award upheld. 

Mines Efficiency Co., Duluth, Minn. 
of no commercial importance. 
_ Vindicator Cons. Gold Mining Co., 
Colo. Award previously allowed. Claim f, 
chase of property denied by commissione 
_P. F. Renfroe, Cartersville, Ga. 
tion established. Disallowed. 


Property 
Disallowed. 
Denver, 
or pur- 
r. 
No stimula. 
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Concerning Oxygen Purity 


The LINDE standard of purity is more than a matter of mere figures. It 
is three fold: 


A minimum purity of 99%. 


LINDE plants are in fact producing oxygen of a purity sub- 
stantially in excess of 99%. 


A uniform purity. 


Painstaking care to produce oxygen that can always be de- 
pended upon to produce uniform results. 


An assured purity. 


A system of quadruple checking and inspection that not only 
gives a continuous control of purity during production, but which 
finally proves the thoroughness of production control. 


) The efficiency of LINDE OXYGEN fully satisfies the demands of the largest 
and most exacting users in America. 


No oxygen user, large or small, should close an arrangement for oxygen supply 
without first securing 1922 prices from the nearest LINDE District Sales Office. 


For Your Convenience—Distributing Stations at every important industrial center. 


At Your Service—District Sales Offices in these cities: 


ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


1 THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF OXYGEN IN THE WORLD 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


1301 
Ill. 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


APPLIANCES ENGINEER- 
ING 


Lunkenhiemer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
h, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


BAROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


BATTER Y-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. | 


BIT SHARPENERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton. Del. 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. 
Wilmington. Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 

Wilmington, Del. 


| 
| 


| 


BLOWERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


BOILERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 


Milwau- 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


10. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes 


Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


(Connectors and 


ros., Inc., 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

CASTINGS 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jefirey 


Cincin- 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHEMICALS 


Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chi ill. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp,, Dante. Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philedelphia, 


Pa. 
Wholesale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago. Il. 

COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

| New York City. 

| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

| 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenhei Co., Ci 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ti, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Coo Electric Co., Schenectady 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 
Cem Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Broadway, 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
oe St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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F LEMNIG 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes, 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a tew 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Wherever there 

is a leak in 

the brattice 

a 
| Zycos 

| 

| Anemo- 

| meter 


will find it 


Portable, this Tycos Instrument can be carried anywhere it is 
needed to aid in the control of circulation underground. Indi- 
cates velocity of air currents from 100 feet to 3000 feet per second 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


a Tycoe or Zpler Temperature Instrument for every purpose 
857 


There's 


Hockensmith Trucks 


| will “stand the gaff” 


| Double angle bar trucks 
combine lowest “over- 
all” height with maxi- 
mum strength and 
endurance. 


Steel-Wood and All- 
Wood Mine Cars—made 
to your specifications, 
equipped with the fam- 
ous Hockensmith Eureka 
wheels. 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 
PENN, PA. 


0-B Bulldog—A grip like its name 


One of several designs. 
314 to 322 Catalog No. 18. 


O-B Trolley Clamps 
Individually Inspected 


Whether you get them in lots of a hun- 
dred, a thousand or ten thousand, each 
O-B Clamp that comes to you has been 
separately inspected. You can be sure 
that it will grip your trolley wire and hang 
on until you want to move it. 

O-B Sherardizing protects every part— 
threads and all. 


Look through pages 


The Ohio 


Mansfield 


Brass Company 
Ohio, U. S. A. 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chi mH 


42 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. aneins Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, M 

Hoffman Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 
Mfg. 


Mate. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Co., Milwau- 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Safe Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE | 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 

American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 


Company, 709 Sixth Avenue. New 
York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio io. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, lo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Co., Den- 


DRILLS, AIR & STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DKILLS (Blast Hole) 
Oper Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bro*,. Punxsutawney, Pa 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


} 
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| DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Co., 958 N. Fourth St., | General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio. N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
io. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros... Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


| New York Engineering Co.,2 Rec- 


New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., 


tor St., 


Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


| Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
sol 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


| DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 


| DUMPERS, 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsvijle, Pa. 


McCor- | DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee. Wis. 


Milwau- 


ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Il. 


Lo., 


DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. 


& Mine Supply 
Co.. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 

Atlas Powde. «' Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I. 
Wilmington. Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
1. 


Wilmington, De 
DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectad~, 


Goodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 


and Halsted St., Chicaro, 
EJECTORS 
| The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL 
Mfg. Milwau- 
ce, Wis 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Forty-eighth 
- and Halsted St., Chicago 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield , Ohio. 


| ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Ganesal Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELIMIN ATORS 
Nicholson, W. 
Barre, Pa. 


& Co. Wilkes- 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
is. 


ee, 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
| Co., Connelisville, Pa. 


| ENGINES, OIL 
| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


ee 18. 
| Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway 
New York City 


Co., Milwau- 


| ENGINES, STEAM 


| 
| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwa 
| kee, Wis. 
| ENGINEERS 
ae. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Robert Co., Insurance 


& 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus_ Ohio. 
| Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


} 
| Hunt, 
| 
McCor- 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 


| FEEDERS, ORE 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
| Columbus, Ohio. 
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FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa, 


FLOTATION OILS 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 


Wilmington, Del. 
FLOW METERS 
cow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Mfg. 


Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


GEARS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., 


Schemectady, 
GUY LINES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


_ HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 


ley) 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Mfg. 


| Ingersoll-Rand _ Ceo., 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Co., Milw®4u- 
kee, 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, il. 

ee Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. 
Co., Connelisvi 

Ingersoll- Rand Ce., 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Iron Works, 

a. 


Supply 


1 Broadway, 
Wilkes-Barre, 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsyv le, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 


St., New York City. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


alves and 
ngineering Appliances 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
_, ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 
Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


me LUNKENHEIMER co. 
QUALITY 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRA! SPECIALTIES 
PXOORT DEPT. (29-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 962 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


Frogs, too, are a prolific 
source of trouble to the 
mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 
work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
get out of line. 
CENTRAL 

frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy steel 


. plates. 


Plate 


Frog = 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


| CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
| 20 Years’ Continuous Service 
| Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


| | ROLLA, MISSOURI 


| Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 
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“John A.Roebling’s Sons Co. 
TRENTON,NEW JERSEY. 
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HOISTING ROPES 


HOSE, AIR & STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand ll 
New York City 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

HYGRODEIKS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INJECTORS 

The I L hot 
nati, Ohio. 

INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 

oon Electric Co., Schenectady, 

INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Cincin- 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Cet Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
xm Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. X. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., 


cago, 


Roding Sons, John A., Trenton, 
J. 


Ww Wire Rope Co., Gen. 


Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


JOURNAL BOXES 


Broadway, 


Vulean Iron Works, 


Ironton Engine Co. 
| Jeffrey Mfg 


Chi- | 


J. R, Fleming & Son Co,, Inc., 
Scranton, Penna, 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- | 


kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
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LAMPS (Carbon) 
= Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 
American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


, Columbus, Ohio. 
” Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, ' 


LOADING MACHINES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


McCor- 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
oo Electric Co. 
Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Schenectady, 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg, Co., Chicago, 


| LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Wilkes-Barre. | 


Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Goodman Co., Chicago, Il. 


Ironton, Ohio. 
. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St.,. 
Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Columbus, 


Morse Chain Co., 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
kee, Wis. 


Milwau- 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co,, 
Seranton, Penna, 


Inc., 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, 
MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co.. Forty-eighth 


Place and Halsted St., 
iil. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., 


ill. 


Forty-eighth 
a and Halsted St., Chicago, 


safer Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 


Ohio. 


Columbus, 
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Chicago, 


| MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Coens Electric Co., Schenectady, 


wD Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 
we Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Penn Station, 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


in Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenhei 
nati, Ohio. 


Co , Cincin- 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


| ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
| ERS OF 


Irvington 
Works. Irvington, N. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


Smelting & Refining 


New 


' PERFORATED METALS 


| Chicago Perforating Co., 
| ill. 


| PERMISSIBLES, 


| Atlas Powder Co., W ilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., ne E 
Wilmington, Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Del. 


Explosives 


Wilmington 


PICKING TABLES 
| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


McCor- 


Canton, | 


PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., 
burgh, Penna. 

United Metals Selling Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 


Pitte- 
42 
| PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


| PIPE COVERINGS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. LaSalle 
} St., Chicago, Il. 
| (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Chicago, 
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PNEUMATIC TOOL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 

POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilm 

du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER 
MACHINER 

Allis-Chalmers 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTING DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, AIR LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

PUMPS or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Broadway, 


E. 


Co., Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 


New York City. 


PUMPS. POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
» Connellsville, Pa 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Broadway, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., I1 


New York City. 
PUMPS, SAND 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 

New York City. 
PUMPS, STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 

New York City. 


Broadway, 


Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Inge rsoll-Rand Co., 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
PYROMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
QUARRYING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
an ew York. 

General Electric Co. 
N 


Broadway, 


Broadway, 


Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Flectric Co., Schenectady, 
% A 


Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 

TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Scheneetady, 


ll Broadway, 
New York City. ° 


= 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers 
of 


ASSAYERS’ C. P. LITHARGE 
AND TEST LEAD 


OFFICE: PITTSBURGH, PA. WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 


| 
| 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Copper 


sé Q”’ 
Electrolytic 


Casting 


SURE} 
TO OPEN| 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 


Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con-| 
struction— 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED | 
ABSOLUTELY NONE | 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT | 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased | 
or Bought. } 
Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 

chase pricesaved | 
in a few months. | 
Write for Catalog 


American Mine | 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. | 


Canton, Ohio | 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


BALANCED 


“MARCUS” 
COAL TIPPLES 


lt is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS awo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 

Bureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 
ispection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


27 
| | 
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RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg.” 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N 


Co., Milwau- 


Chicago 


Wliliamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


APPLIANCES, 


Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
Ill. 


SCREENS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
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SMELTERS 


Irvington Smelting & 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


*““SOLIDCAR” SELF- DUMP- 
ING CAGES 
& Equipment Co., 


Refining 


Car-Dumper 
Chicago, III. 
SPLICE, CABLE 


es Mine Door Co., Canton, 
thio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Ohio. 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


hio. 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, 


THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


| THERMOMETERS, 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, | 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, | 
| 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 


SATIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


| STANDARD HOISTING 


CABLES 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


1l Broadway, 


| STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, | 


Holmes & Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 


Inc., Robert, 


Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., General Ca., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co.. W. H., Witkes- 


irre, Fa 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, il. 


Ironton Engine Company, 


wr oe Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver. 
Co 
Ingersoll, Rand Co., 


ll Broadway, 
New York City 


RECORDING & INDEX 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


| Roberts 


& Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth S1., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 


Louis, Mo. 


| TRANSFORMERS 


| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| TRANSMISSION ROPE 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- | 


COMOTIVES 


Ohio. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 


Ironton, 


Willi Wire Rope Co., 1301 | 
illiamsport ire Rope Co., 1 | TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Tbe Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- | 


Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


| SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


mK Electric Co., Schenectady. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Cin- 


Williamsport Wire Rope Coe., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


_ TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


nati, Ohio. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 


town, Pa 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
| TROLLEY (Hangers and 


Clamps) 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


_ TROLLEY WIRE 
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Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chieago, Il. 


TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 


| J, R. Fleming & Son. Co,,' Inc,, 


Scranton, Penna, 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee. Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


"VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


| WATER SOFTENING AND 


PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


| WELDING APPARATUS, 
A. Scores & Sons Rope Co., St. | 


ELECTRIC ARC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 


WHISTLES 


| The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio 


WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St. , Chicago, ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Sons, 


The John A.. 
Trenton, 


N. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


WIRE ROPE 


A. Rasciee & Sons Rope Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


Genera] Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N | 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, 


ORES 
American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 


Co., 
Mo. 


1012 Pierce Bldg., St. Lous i 


Ill. 
| | 
| 
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THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. > 
Up-To-Date Equipments. » Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


| Steam-Distilled Pine Oils 


It should be distinctly under- 
stood that Hercules Pine Oils 
are steam-distilled. That they are 
superior to oils distilled by other | 
methods can be easily proved by 

a comparison of samples and 
specifications. 

Hercules Pine Oils are produced 
under strict chemical control and 
are made to conform rigidly to 
specifications that meet your re- 


quirements. 


We invite correspondence from 
flotation operators. Our booklet 
No. 200 gives specifications for 
our standard grades. 


Naval Stores Division 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


\ Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
San Francisco,Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. i 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HERCULES 
Flotation Oils 


Produced Under Chemical Gantral 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Ca 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dont Trust to blind 
Luck. Use discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 
mano employee and public 

in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


(notamy mine 


CAR-DUMPERS FoR SELF-DUMPING CAGES 
SLECTRICAL OR PHEUMA’ CAR CONTROL AND CAGING EQUIPMENT 


[Lar DUMDE Ri Lo] 


THE MECHANICAL 
| AUTOMATIC TRIP CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


. SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


dy, 
ol l- 

in- 

/ 

/ 
= 

li- 
ly. 

WE-—-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 
WM. B 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Loring, President 
Danret B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Dongnry, Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Catupreats, Secretary 
DIVISION STAFF 
E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
Georce H. BaILey, Counsel 
Harotp N. Economist 
H. W. Smirn, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
M. W. KriecH, Tax Division 
E. H. PuttMAN, Chief Publicity Department 
Ina L. Smiru, Asst. Publicity Department. 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary. 
DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorine, San Franciso, Calif. 
Weu1s, Denver, Colo 
Daniet B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Txomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo 
Cart Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Sfaman, Chicago, Ill. 
E. L. Douenr, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Srpney J. Jennincs, New York. 
Suarez, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert Linton, New York City 
James S. Douglas, Ariz 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lorine Rosert Linton 
Sinner J. Jenninos, New York. 
COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 

Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 

A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. 1. M. & M. E. 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 

W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 

Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 

Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 

Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 

——— Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
a. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 


H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 
ve H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York City 

E. L. Doheny, Secuirty Bldg., Los "Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
sk aa Bain, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Washington 


George Otis Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash 
ington, Cc 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922 


DEPARTMENT OF-MINEFS AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 
J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Munsey 
ldg., Washington, D. ©. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL EXPORTS 
a gd Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C 
John C. Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C 
Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 17 
Battery Pl., New York City. 
G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman, 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Allen, Kirby Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Scott Thompson, Miama, Oklahoma. 

Wm. ay Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 
N 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
R. V. Norris, 520 Second Nat'l 


Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Sale Lake City, Utah. 
A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
a” Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
s é Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitteburgh, 
a. 


og , Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charleston 
. Va. 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
— L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illinois 
aD Rees, Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford, 
. Va. 


C. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company, Windber, Pa 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, Y 


E. N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 711 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New 
York City. 


Underground Transportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 
Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitta- 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, eninge Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, 


oseph Bryan, General ~ a Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager. Manvu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, P; 

E. A. Watters, Genera] Supt., Hicks’ Coal » 
Leechburg, Penna. 

J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City ” 

Frank 8S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment Dept., 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mining and Loadi 


Equip t 
E. N. Zern, Chairman 


D. J. Carroll, Gilenge, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, I 


Carl Scholz, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. V 


Levin, Jeffrey Co., Columbus, 
io 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, IIl. 
E. 8. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 


8. W Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Chicago, I 


K. Bowers, Electric Co., 68 E. 
“Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


John G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 


Drainage 
E. D. Knight, Chairman 


ustin, Manager ine t., D 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cecil W. Smith, Mining a Nokomis Coal Co., Old 
4 Building, ti 
. W. Smit ine Drainage Engr., Weinman P’ 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Salem, Ohio. 


Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of Indus- 
— — University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
urg: 

| Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, 

J. H. Edwards, Electrical Engr. ., Enkhorn Piney Coal 
Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

L. D. Tracy Mining Engineer U. ‘8. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, 

M. ine. “Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical +, Stonega Coal & 
Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, V 

E, Cole, Harris Pump Supply Co., 320 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Chas. H. Matthews, care M. A. Hanna & Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 


J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal Co.. 
Willkes Barre, Penn. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J.C. Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co, Fairmont, W. Va 

Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman, Gen’l Supt., Madison Coal Corporation, 
Glen Carbon, 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., Ebens- 
burg, Penna. 

B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes Barre, 


Penna 

H. Bert Wright, 
hontas, Va. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 
Catalog” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pocahontas Fuel Co., Poca- 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 


G. F. Osler, G. S. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. A. Bishop, G. 8. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
hontas, Va 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient, Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 
THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, — Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NVER LOUISVILLE, KY. PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
Robson-Prichard Bldg. 511 Widener Bldg., Caxton Bldg,.508S. Dearborn St. Gas Py Elevtsle Bldg. 1110 Starks Bidg., 561-B Union Arcade Bldg. 61 Marion St. 
Canadian Representative, Powley & Moody, Ltd., Goad Bldg., 105 Bond St., Toronto 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 
Stonega Coke Roda Coke 

A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 


and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 
Ash and Phosphorus 


BUNKER COAL 
SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C._—Savannah, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, S. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1922—(Continued) 


F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jas. Needham m, General Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 

F.G. — G. say Mines, Republic Iron & Stee 


Co., Sayreton, 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 
Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois. 

Warren R. Roberts Wrigley Building Chicago, Ill. 

Rudolph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr. 
U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 
316 Hudson St., New York City. 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Wesen, Bagineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, P: 
Chandler care of Hudgon Coal Co, 
, Gen ndent, 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, Va. 
Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody ‘Coal Co., 
Le. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 
Mines.) 


Power Equipment 
. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKechan, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. 8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


0. 
Cons. Engr, 2330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 


M. D. Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
abash BL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W.E. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
nt 
W. Va. 


E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
"op, V Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
7. 
Fetindeh hia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 


Ww. Cc. Adams, “vith All en & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 
0. P. Hood, Chief ene Engineer, Bureau of 


ines, Washington, D 
Graham Bright, estinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. J. Nicht, Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


Charles | rand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, Aris. 
Martin J. e, "Cons. Engr., Birmingham, 4 
Cc. D. Woodard: Chief Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
Mine Timbers 
(In process of organization.) 
Welfare 
(In process of organization.) 
Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 
8. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
ting & Loadi Equipment. 
T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Compsny, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Representing Underground Transporta- 
tion. 
L. D. Tracy, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Mine Drainage. 
Martin J. Lide, Consulti pinginens, Birmingham, Ala 
Representing Power uipm 
A. B. Pittsburgh Coal "Pittsburgh, 
Underground Power Transmissi 
Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outside Coal Handling Equipment. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 


N. B. .’General Manager, North Butte Mining 
en. . Granite Butte, Montana. 


nspector, Dept. of Safety, Cleve- 
land-Clifs Tron Ishpeming, Mich. 

~ Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 

Gerald Sherman, Phelps Dodge Corp. Douglas, Ariz. 

Lucien Eaton, ‘Su tendent, Ishpeming District, 
ri" eland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., Bisbee, 
Arizona. 

Chas. F. Willis, Editor, Arizona Mng. Journal, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Welfare Work 
Chas. F. Willis, Chairman. 


E. F. Irwin, Homestake Mng. Co., Lead, S. D. 

Stanley L. Arnot, Plymouth Cons. Gold Mines, 
Plymouth, Calif. 

H. C. Henrie, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Geo. A. Stahl, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

John L. Boardman, Butte, Mont. 


Mine Drainage 
(In process of organization.) 
€. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Giobe, Arizona. 
Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 
‘W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 
2. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich 


Engr., 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly. Chairman 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 
Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., "Copper 
Mining Co. Kennett, 
Cc. 8. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commercial 


Mining lobe, Ariz 
J. & Fulton, Tdaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 


L. C. ‘Bayles, Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. 
H. Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 


Co., Ariz 
Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
met and E Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 
Mur Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
ion, Ari: 


un eS ‘Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 
Iron Cap Copper Co., 
0) i 


Charles A. Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
+ 
Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
xten. 


Mining Co 
Earl Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Frank Ayer, ane Moctezuma Copper 
ag Sonora, Mexico. 
— Mines, Arizona 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sh Effi ou New Yok Cay, 

eor, aw, cien eer, Vv 


aT. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


R. A. Scott, 8S. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 

T. C. Baker, Asst. Gen’l Mgr., The Mexican 
Corpn., Edificio LaMutua, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Sleel 
Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
Charice A. oy Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
ur Notman, gy Copper Queen Br., 
Dodge Corp., 
George Gilman, 125 Sanaa ge E. Boston, Mass. 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
G e A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
‘Dr Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 
L. .s Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 
R. R. Boyd, Amt. Dent. Copper 
Phelps Dodge Corp. Bisbee, Arte 
TX. Chief Engineer, 100, Miami Capper 
Co., Miami, 
H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctesuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., Mexico 
R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
D. 8. Calland, Managing Director, Companies de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 
Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., Warren, Arizona. 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Hecla 
Mng. Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mer., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz. 

A. & Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 

.. Virginia, Minn. 
ouy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining 
ompany, Lead 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Su United Verde 
Com 


Ban_ Francisco B 
Barataria Francisco, 


Cc. B. Nevada Cons. Cop- 
per Co., McGill, Nev. = 


H. G. 8. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 


T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. Mieyr, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gen’l Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, feptnticn Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, 
D. Harrington, Bureau of Mines, Denver, Colo. 
Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical E , Smelter 
Bi Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, 
A. Engineer, American Blower Co., 
E. B. Williame, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. 
Sturtevant Hyde Park, Boston, 
Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 
¥. 3. Gee. care General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


E. . Consulting Engineer, Phi D 


O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Aris. 
A. 8. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating D ent, 
fpacente Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 
ont. 
Walter C. Browning, 
Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper 
Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Ariz. Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 

Karl Baumgartern, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Magma Copper, Superior, 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


bad General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 


Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Aris. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Sugetntendent, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Aris. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Aris 

W.8S. Boyd, M: Ray Cons. Cop: Co. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea hg 

nea, So exico. 

Cc. L. ye Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


Cotes, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 


L. 8. 
Bick 
J.C. Dick, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Miller, Gee General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co., 
allace, 
H. L. Norton, Phelps Corporation, Douglas, Arizona. 
Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Cane. Michigan. 
L. K. Ditfend lerfer, T: reasurer, Vanadium Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


Joint Publicity Committee 


Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Evanston, IIl. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning — Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Tax Division Division of Mineral Tariffs 
Bureau of Mining Economics 

1 Information Service Division 
Proper Contact Government 

i} Standardization Division 

Departments OF 
| Precious & Rare Metals Division 


Legal Division 


: The Mining Congress Journal 
Library 


| Stenographic Service | Hotel Reservations 


ihe Ar 
Admission Fee . . . $15.00 | Organized, 1898 


Annual Dues .. . 10.00 24 Years of Service 
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If you could save $6480 in ventilating 
fan power bills, wouldn’t it appeal to you? 


The Oak Hill Coal Co., Ducott, Penna., displaced a 16-foot 
Guibal Fan with a five-foot Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed 
Fan as shown in the above photograph. In the subsequent 
test run on the two fans the following results were obtained: 
Water Horsepower Brake Mechanical Volumetric 

Volume Gauge Output in Air Horsepower Efficiency Ratio 


5’ Jeffrey Fan___ 70,000 3” 33 44 75% 400% 
16’ Guibal Fan___ 70,000 3” 59% 


The above test shows there is a saving of 51-hp. input on the 
Jeffrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Fan. This would amount to a 
saving of 913 kw.-h. in a day of 24 hours. At a price of 2c. 
per kw.-h. it would equal $18.00 per day, a saving of $540.00 
per month and $6480.00 per year in power bills. 


In many other installations Jeffrey Ventilating Fans have 
made equally good savings—possibly you could effect a like 
economy. 


Jeffrey engineers have devoted years to the study of mine 
ventilation—the result is ventilating fans of high efficiency, 
low maintenance cost and satisfactory performance. 
F 
ee Have youacopy of Catalog No. 280-H, 


our latest on the Subject of Stepped 
Multi-Bladed and other types of fans? 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


JEFFREY. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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